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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.. 
EDUCATION. 

1. Practical Remarks on Infant Education, 
for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
By the Rev. Dr. Mayo and Miss Mayo. 
Pp. 106. London, 1837. Seeley and Co. 

2. Instructions for the Formation and Manage- 
ment of Infant Schools in the Bahamas. 
Pp. 16. Nassau, 1835. 

3. Self-Formation ; or, the History of an In- 
dividual Mind: intended as a Guide for the 
Intellect through difficulties to success. By a 
Fellow of a College. 2vols.12mo. London, 
1837. Knight and Co. 

4, Des Instituts Agricoles et Scientifiques 
D’Hofwyl, Fondés et Dirigés par M. Em- 

1 de Fellenberg. Rapport fait a [ Aca- 
démie de l'Industrie Agricole, Manufactu- 
ricre et Commerciale. Par M. Raymond de 
Vericour. 1837. Paris; chez Auteur, 
55 Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. 

Tue principle for disseminating education 

among all classes of the community has been 

considered for some time as carried against 
the prejudices of the illiberal, and the motley 
opposition of the fearful and the interested. 

To the humane, the appeal of the untaught 

comes as the command of a duty: it is but to 

do for others what we wish should be done for 
ourselves. The connexion which is inseparable 
between the claim to education on the part of 
the people, and the right of inflicting punish- 
ment on the part of the government, speaks 
plainly to the legislature. Little moral authority 
can exist for exacting the severe penalties of the 
criminal code, unless it is based upon a sound 
system of general education. The teaching to 
do right should precede, if it cannot prevent, 
the punishments for doing wrong. The know- 
ledge which the parent often purchases for his 
children at the price of so much self-sacrifice, 
and which he leaves them as their prized and 
protecting legacy, tells the state the value at 
which every head of a family holds this boon. 
It would be well to confer it upon the children 
ofall. The discussions on education are now 
for the most part transferred from the prin- 
ciple to its details. With these we now have 
todo. We commence by offering a few pre- 
liminary observations respecting infant schools. 

We fear that the essential character of these 

Lilliputian barracks is very much misunder- 

stood. The danger of serious injury to the 

cause of infant instruction is to be appre- 
hended from the over-anxiety of its friends to 
teach too much, and to convince the public too 
hastily of how great avail is their system. The 
infant mind cannot endure forced marches. It 
may be a very delightful exhibition to witness 
infant discipline ; but we earnestly deprecate 
hearing so often the word “ attention,” and so 
seldom the command to “ stand at ease.” For 
our own parts, we prefer contemplating these 
institutions, less as schools than as infant asy- 
lums, where the cleanliness, the amusement, 
and the health of the little inmates, are not the 
subsidiary, but the primary objects of attention. 

In a word, while through these means the mo- 

ther is freed from the care of nursing, and is 

thus enabled to go out to work, the child is 
rescued from the risks of neglect,— from either 





falling into the fire or out of the window, or be- 
ing run over by the cabs or omnibuses. Maturity 
seldom rewards the efforts made to display pre- 
cocity of mind. It is by the gentle indulgence 
of early childhood’s weakness, by letting it grow 
as nature directs, that it has any chance of be- 
coming strong in after-life. The disposition of 
the person to whose care the infants are in- 
trusted is very important. His knowledge is 
something ; his manner much; his temper is 
every thing. Dr. Mayo well observes, “* He 
must feel, as he enters his school-room, that 
he has to do, not with men, not with children, 
but with inFants.” And again, “ The age 
of infancy should be an age of cheerfulness, 
and the infants’ school a happy place.” We 
rejoice to find that under the fostering auspices 
of Colonel Colebrooke, the same instructions 
obtain in the Bahamas. 

“© Amusement is here mentioned separately, 
because some parts of the school-time must be 
spent in play. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that amusement is to be blended with 
the whole course of instruction. There is 


every countenance is not cheerful. That 
amusement may be promoted, there must be 
attached to the school-room a play-ground, 
which should be from fifty to a hundred feet 
square. The front door of the school-room 
should open into it. It should be fenced round, 
and have a large open shed in the middle; and 
if the soil will allow it, tamarind, almond, and 
other fruit-trees— but not cocoa-nut trees — 
should be planted round the sides.” 

The falling cocoa-nut would, indeed, be a 
very rough play-fellow. We like the fresh air 
and fragrance of such a scene; it breathes of 
health and happiness. We regret that we 
cannot coincide generally with the practical 
remarks of Miss Mayo, which accompany the 
lectures of her father. The desire of too much 
om | taught prevails throughout. There is 
much useful information to be gathered from 
the pages, and much praiseworthy zeal to be 
acknowledged ; but we are compelled to say, 
that Miss Mayo is zealous overmuch. The 
tone and manner of teaching which is incul- 
cated, is certainly unsuitable to the powers of 
the infant mind. 

* In religious instruction, there should be a 
continual appeal to the children’s own expe- 
rience, as well as a personal application of 
scripture ; they must be taught to see how its 
precepts and demands bear upon their daily 
conduct and dispositions, in order that con- 
science may be trained to do its appointed 
work. Without much attention to this point, 
you will find that, though quick-sighted enough 
in discovering the faults of others, and forward 
to condemn, as most shocking, the sins detailed 
in the Bible, they will not perceive how they 
themselves are guilty of the same faults. Even 
David, when the prophet set before him his sin 
in a parable, saw all its heinousness, but saw 
not himself the sinner, till the bold reprover 
declared, ‘Thou art the man.’ Education 
must work against this natural deceitfulness 
of the heart ; and, under God’s blessing, there 
is no more effectual way of counteracting it, 





than by endeavouring ¢o convict children of sin 


in their daily conduct, by reference to the word 
of God. There should also be a copstant desire 
to awaken religious feelings and sentiments. 
Children are so easily impressible through sym- 
pathy, that much may be effected by manner ; 
indeed, a teacher may in a great measure set 
the tone of feeling in his school.” 

Alas, poor little convicts ! we would fain see 
you free from all such useless spiritual despot- 
ism. The sounder judgment of Miss Edge. 
worth is far more to our taste; and we refer 
our readers, with much satisfaction, to this la- 
dy’s popular tales, where kindly feeling, and 
judicious observation, go hand-in-hand on this 
interesting subject. They will there find nei- 
| ther the negligence of doing too little, nor the 
| ridiculous pretence of doing too much. We 
pass to Self-Formation. This book is writ- 
ten by a very ill-tempered man. The model 





| which he holds up for the formation of charac- 
| ter is one which we request our readers on no 


account to imitate. The spirit of splenetic 


| discontent manifests itself throughout these 
; volumes. 
something wrong in an infant school where|the gentry, the church, are each in their turn 
| semi-libelled and lashed. The author has been 
| more fortunate in his father than in his know- 


The modern literary world, the law, 


ledge of literary men. 

“ My father, though by vocation a pro. 
fessional man, was really, by taste and habit, 
neither more or less than a devoted man of let~ 
ters ; not one of your literary men of the present 
day, made up of pliancy, versatility, and gene- 
ral but superficial cleverness ; adventurers 
ready for any thing but fit for nothing ; men 
who think it the very perfection of authorship 
to be au courant du jour in all its frivolities 
and fashions; who compose, not from the ful- 
ness of their minds, but from that of their flip- 
pancy and self-conceit; writing, because they 
have not the patience to read, and making it 
the point of their ambition to be esteemed fine 
gentlemen rather than fine thinkers; who 
give themselves as many airs as though they 
expected their books to be handled only in per- 
fumed gloves; and, from their silly affectation 
of becoming all things to all men, have done as 
much as in them lies to degrade the man of 
letters into the mere ape of fashion,—in short, 
literary Greeks ; the representatives of the old 
class of adventurers so spiritedly portrayed by 
Juvenal. My father, truly, was another man- 
ner of man than these,—a being of a far higher 
and nobler order. He belonged rather to a 
class, now almost extinct, whose world was in 
their library ; a race ‘ unteachable in worldly 
skill,’ mere children in the art of pushing their 
fortunes; and yet, as guardians of public mo. 
rality and trainers of the public mind, at least 
as trustworthy as their successors, with whom 
‘motley’s the only wear.’ Such an one was 
my father.” 

The extract which we subjoin leads us to 
think that this writer has suffered something 
very severe from the law. 

‘* His nature was too noble for his circum. 
stances; he could not exist in such elements as 
make up the moral atmosphere of our law- 
courts. Simulation and dissimulation, trickery 
and intrigue, with all the other habitual and 
indispensable arts of the advocate, were a very 
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stench in his nostrils. He was not of those 
lawyers prefigured by the he-goat in the Bible, 
‘ who cast down the truth tothe ground, and 
practised, and prospered.’ During his engage- 
ments in the low and noisome, but rich fields of 
legal practice, he was continually panting for 
the higher and purer regions of literature.” 

The habits of the gentry are handled with 
still greater roughness in every chapter. The 
clergy fare the same. 

** If the cries of the monks and friars had 
carried it, we should have known nothing of the 
Reformation. Nor shall we know any thing 
of Christianity, if we suffer its voice to he 
overpowered by the bellowing of these fat bulls 
of Bashan [the parsons], these furnaces of the 
flame of priestcraft.”” 

This ** fellow of a college” (which, by the 
way, he tells us he has renounced) seems not to 
know that the Reformation originated, and 
was mainly carried out, by individuals who 
arose as the champions of civil and religious 
liberty, from among those very orders of men 
whom it is one obvious purpose of this book to 
malign. We are happy, however, to add, that 
there is nothing of useful information to be 
gathered, nor any traces of talent to repay the 
reader for his labour, or to counterpoise much 
that is tedious and offensive. 

The regulations of the system of the agricul- 
tural and scientific institution at D’Hofwyl, 
still flourishing under the direction of its 
founder, M. Emmanuel de Fellenberg, contain 
much gratifying intelligence. There is a very 
handsome acknowledgment made to Mr. E, L. 

Sulwer, for his assiduous advocacy of popular 
education ; and his ‘* England and the English,” 
is quoted, as supplying some of the strongest 
and best put arguments for carrying this prin- 
ciple into universal operation. 





Snarleyyow ; or, the Dog Fiend. By the 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1837. Colburn. 

Tuts is a work in a completely new style; a 
naval historical novel, laid in the time of 
William ITT. ; and full of character and spirit 
it is. There is a real earnestness about all 
Captain Marryat writes, which is its great 
charm. The adventures may be improbable, 
but they do not appear so at the time; the 
characters may be such as were never yet seen 
in this world before, but they are our familiar 
friends at once. There is also a kind feeling 
and a heartiness about the book; it always 
enlists our sympathies on the right side. Capt. 
Marryat’s comic powers are also great; they 
are founded on nice touches of human nature, 
not the less human nature because in what is 
called low life. There is a capital hit in one of 
his books, where the hero discovers that “‘ the 
gal’ prefers him to a rival, “ becase she’d 
always drink out of my pewter pot and wouldn’t 
out of his’n.”” The unconscious betrayal of 
attachment was never more delicately hinted 
before. The conduct of the story before is 
excellent, whether the dog or the boy shall 
turn out to be the devil — we beg Sir Andrew 
Agnew’s pardon, but Captain Marryat is the 
one to blame—and is well kept up to the 
last. The time is laid during the Jacobite 
conspiracies, and we can imagine a scene like 
the following occurring during that period of 
wild and picturesque adventure. 

“ At the gray of the morning, after the at- 
tempt to seize the smugglers had been defeated 
by the instrumentality of Snarleyyow, upon 
the top of the immense fragment of the rock 
which we have described as lying upon the 
sea-edge of the platform, was perched a fair, 








slight-made little girl, of about twelve years of 
age. She was simply clad in a short worsted 
petticoat, and bodice of a dark colour; her head 
was bare, and her hair fluttered with the 
breeze; her small feet, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, were also naked ; and 
her short petticoat discovered her legs half-way 
up to the knee. She stood there, within a few 
inches of the precipice below, carelessly sur- 
veying the waves as they dashed over the rocks, 
for she was waiting until the light would en- 
able her to see further on the horizon, By 
those who might have leaned over the ridge 
above, as well as by those who sailed below, 
she might have been taken, had she been seen 
to move, for some sea-bird reposing after a 
flight, so small was her frame in juxtaposition 
with the wildness and majesty of nature which 
surrounded her on every side. Accustomed 
from infancy to her mode of life, and this un- 
usual domicile, her eye quailed not, nor did her 
heart beat quicker, as she looked down into the 





abyss below, or turned her eyes up to the beet- 
ling mass of rock which appeared, each moment, | 
ready to fall down and overwhelm her. She} 


passed her hand across her temples, to throw) devil, and I'll tell you for why. 


back the hair which the wind had blown over 
her eyes, and again scanned the distance as the 
sun’s light increased, and the fog gradually 
cleared away. ‘ A sharp look out, Lilly, dear ; 
you’ve the best eyes among us, and we must 
have a clue from whence last night’s surprise 
proceeded.’ ‘ I can see nothing yet, mother ; 
but the fog is driving back fast.’ ‘It’s but a 
cheerless night your poor father had, to pull 
twice across the channel, and find himself just 
where he was. God speed them, and may they 
be safe in port again by this time!’ ‘ I say so 
too, mother, and amen,’ ‘ D’ye see nothing, 
child?’ * Nothing, dear mother ; but it clears 
up fast to the eastward, and the sun is bursting 
out of the bank, and I think I see something 
under the sun.” * Watch well, Lilly,’ replied 
the woman, who was throwing more wood on 
the fire. ‘ I see a vessel, mother: it is a sloop 
beating to the eastward,’ ‘ A coaster, child 2’ 
* No, mother, I think not. No, it is no coaster 
—it is that king’s vessel, I think: but the 
glare of the sun is too great; when he rises 
higher I shall make it out better.’ * Which 
do you mean, the king’s cutter on the station 
—the Yungfrau?’ ‘ Yes, mother,’ replied 
Lilly, ‘it is. I’m sure it is the Yungfrau.’ 
‘Then it is from her that the boats came last 
night. She must have received some informa- 
tion. There must be treachery somewhere : 
but we'll soon find that out.’ It may appear 
singular that Lilly could speak so positively as 
to a vessel at a great distance ; but it must be! 
remembered that she had been brought up to 
it nearly all her life. It was her profession, 
and she had lived wholly with seamen and sea- 
men’s wives, which will account for her tech- 
nical language being so correct. What Lilly 
said was true; it was the Yungfrau, which 
was beating up to regain her port, and, having 
to stem a strong ebb-tide during the night, had 
not made very great progress. ‘ There are 
three other vessels in the offing,’ said Lilly, 
looking round; ¢a ship and two brigs, both 
going down channel:’ and as she said this, the 
little thing dropped lightly from rock to rock 
till she stood by her mother, and commenced 
rubbing her hands before the now blazing 
fire.” 

We must add the harangue of Smallbones, 
touching his enemy, the dog. 

‘** Let's hear Smallbones,—let’s hear Small- 
bones !’ exclaimed some of the men. Where- 





upon they all collected round the lad, who ad- 





dressed the crew as follows. His audience, at 
first, crowded up close to him, but Smallbones, 
who could not talk without his arms, which 
were about as long and thin as a Pongo’s are 
in proportion to his body, flapped and flapped 
as he discoursed, until he had cleared a little 
ring, and when in the height of his energy he 
threw them about like the arms of a windmill, 
every one kept at a respectable distance. 
* Well, now, I considers this, if so be as how 
the dog be a devil, and not a dog, I sees no 
reason for to come for to go for to be afraid; 
for ar’n’t we all true Christians, and don’t we 
all fear God and honour the king? I sartainly 
myself does consider that that ere dog could not 
a have cummed into this here vessel by any 
manner of means natural not by no means, 
"cause it’s very clear, that a dog, if he be as he 
be a dog, can’t do no more than other dogs 
can; and if he can do more than heither dog 
or man can, than he must be the devil, and not 
a dog —and so he is—~that’s sartin. But if so 
be as he is the devil, I say again, I don’t care, 
cause I sees exactly how it is,—he be a devil, 
but he be only a sea-devil and not a shore. 
Didn’t he 
come on board some how no how in a gale of 
wind when he was called for? Didn’t I sew 
him up in a bread-bag, and didn’t he come back 
just as nothing had happened; and didn’t the 
corporal launch him into a surge over the taff- 
rail, and he comes back just as if nothing had 
happened ? Well, then, one thing is clear ; 
that his power be on the water, and no water 
will drown that ere imp, so it’s no use trying 
no more in that way, for he be a sea-devil. 
But I thinks this: he goes on shore and he 
comes back with one of his impish eyes knocked 
out clean by somebody or another some how or 
another, and, therefore, I argues that he have 
no power ou shore not by no means ; for if you 
can knock his eye out, you can knock his soul 
out of his body, by only knocking a little more 
to the purpose. Who ever heard of any one 
knocking out the devil’s eye, or injuring him 
in any way? No; because he have power by 
sea and by land : but this here be only a water- 
devil, and he may be killed on dry land. Now, 
that’s just my opinion, and as soon as I get's 
him on shore, I means to try what I can do. 
I don’t fear him, nor his master, nor any thing 
else, ’cause I’m a Christian, and was baptized 
Peter.” 

A most efficient reason wherewith to con- 
clude. We have only to congratulate Captain 
Marryat on his going back a little in the 
world ; but the dash of historic character gives 
great effec. to his wild and animated narrative. 





The Cabinet Cyclopedia: Eminent British 
Statesmen, Vol. III. By John Forster, Esq. 
London, 1837. Longman and Co.; and 
Taylor. 

Like all other countries, England has had cer- 

tain periods in her history—the political land- 

marks of all time—the stately arches that carry 
on the bridge of human improvement over the 
dark and tumultuous waters of ignorance. 

From the first landing of the Roman eagles, a 

strong spirit of resistance has been cultivated 

on our soil. For years it only spoke with the 
sword ; and our early annals tell of little more 
than perpetual struggle. The Roman, the 

Saxon, the Dane, and the Norman conquered, 

and mingled with those they eonquered, till 

the island gained strength for defiance to all 
future and foreign invaders. The martial ha- 
bits long remained among us; and the wars 
with France, followed by those of the Roses, 
long kept England like a vast camp. We may 
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ascribe to our military education that stern 
endurance, and that steadfast purpose, which 
has since been turned to much higher purpose. 
The character had been strengthened ; and the 
strength was soon turned to nobler endeavour 
than that of destruction. 


Of all the epochs that mark the develope- | 


ment of the English mind, the one of which 
these lives treat is the most important. 
and religious liberty then made their first stand 
in the name and on the strength of certain 
fixed principles—principles to which every year 
has added force—principles to which every year 
shews the necessity of adherence. They were 
founded on the truth, mighty, immutable, and 
enduring; and are at this hour at once our 
stimulus and our rule of action. It is a period, 
moreover, which can only be traced by bio- 
graphies; for never had individual character 
more influence ; and few periods have been so 
fertile in remarkable men. Yet scarcely any 
time so much needs investigation ; it has been 
equally misrepresented and misunderstood. 
The royal cause was the picturesque side of the 
question ; and its very misfortunes gave it the 
interest that is sorrow’s touching privilege. 
Our chief historians have taken the cavalier 
side. Clarendon, with his singular felicity in 
portrait painting, with a stateliness of diction, 
which gives a solemness something like truth ; 
Hume, the most dramatic of novel writers, 
with a style as lucid as it was epigrammatic; 


Civil | 


[sew hopeless would have seemed the cause for 
which they laboured! but let them have risen 
again, and they would have seen another re- 
|volution, bloodless and triumphant, the true 
principles of which are all that we require even 
|in the present day. 

| As it is impossible for our limits to trace the 
'chain of reasoning which connects the begin- 
ning with the end of each career, we shall only 
give those slight extracts which will indicate 
what they cannot fully shew, and which will, 
at least, serve to stimulate curiosity to what so 
well merits deep attention. It was scarcely in 
the speech of a Puritan that we expected to 
find one of the most exquisite and noble de- 
finitions of love. 

“ T know love to be the root and spring of 
all other passions and affections, A man there- 
| fore hates, because he sees somewhat, in that 
| which he hates, contrary to-that which he 
{loves ; a man therefore is angry, because he 
sees somewhat in that wherewith he is angry, 
| that gives impediment and interruption to the 

accomplishment of that which he loves.’* 

| Monopolies.—* The first notice of coal as an 
article of export is made thus :—‘ My lords of 
| Dorset and Holland have obtained a beneficial 
|suit of the king, worth better than 1000/. a- 
|year apiece to them, for sea-coal exported.’ 
| ‘Then we are startled by the following : —* We 
'have very plausible things done of late. The 
|book ealled the declaration of the king's for 





and D'Israeli, who turns every thing that he| rectifying of taverns, ordinaries, bakers, oste- 
touches into amusement and interest, and | ries, is newly come forth. I'll say no more of 
whose ingenuity can only be equalled by his|it ; your agent here will send it to your lord- 
industry. ‘These influences have been strong | ship. All back-doors to taverns on the Thames 





against the opposite party. 


The patriarchs | are commanded to be shut up; only the Bear, 


of English liberty, however, no matter what | at the bridge-foot, is exempted, by reason of 


their faults or errors, made the first stand | the passage to Greenwich. 


against the feudal power merging in the royal. 
They demanded liberty of conscience un- 
limited, and liberty of action only limited by 
the lav. What they prevented, by saying 
to the fast encroaching tide of power, “‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further,” may be 
shewn by a brief parallel of the consequences 
of resistance and nonresistance in France, and 
in England. In France the royal authority 
was allowed to become unlimited, and all his- 
tory—not even the worst portion of the Roman 
empire—can present annals more cruel, fri- 
volous, and disgusting, than those which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution. The reign of 
Charles I. more nearly approximates to that of 
Tonis XIIL. than any other historical resem- 
blance between the countries. There was the 
weak and bigoted monarch ; the same gradual 
encroachments of authority shewn in taxation 
and severity of punishment; and Strafford, with 
his decision and his talents, so superior to his 
master, filled the same place as Richelieu. 
What prevented the results being similar, but 
the courageous efforts of a few men, who em- 
bodied in themselves the energy and the sin- 
cerity of the English character? One great 
and encouraging lesson may, above all else, be 
drawn from thus going back upon their la- 
bours: it is the certainty of working out its 
ultimate fulfilment that belongs to high and 
judicious endeavour. The seed of a tree or of 
a great principle is never sown in vain; sooner 
or later it is sure to come to fruit. The man who 
enters political life as a discoverer and a re- 
generator, must be prepared for delay and for 
disappointment ; his mnst be ‘* a further look- 
ing hope: but it is also one ** that sees, as 
from a tower, the end of all.” Could Eliot, 
Pym, and Hampden, have arisen from their 
graves during the reign of Charles II., how 
bitter would have been the disappointment, and 


To encourage gen- 
tlemen to live more willingly in the country, 
all game fowl, as pheasants, partridges, ducks, 
as also hares, are by proclamation forbidden to 
be dressed or eaten in any inns, and butchers 
| are forbidden to be graziers.”’ 

| First introduction of Hackney -coaches. — 
‘** The first introduction of hackney-coaches is 
next commemorated by Mr. Garrard :— ‘ Here 
is one Captain Bailey; he hath been a sea- 
captain, but now lives on the land about this 
city, where he tries experiments. He hath 
erected, according to his ability, some four hack- 
ney-coaches, put his men in a livery, and ap- 
pointed them to stand at the maypole in the 
Strand, giving them instructions at what rates 
to carry men into several parts of the town, 
where all day long they may be had. Other 
hackneymen seeing this way, they flocked to 
the same place, and perform their journies at 
the same rate: so that sometimes there is 
twenty of them together, which disperse up 
and down, so that they and others are to be 
had anywhere.’—But now, within two short 
months of this date, during which time the plan, 
serving as a comfort and luxury to the great 
mass of the people, had succeeded to an extra- 


* Mr. Browning has worked upon the same noble 

thought in his poem :— 
** All love renders wise 

In its degree; from love which blends with love— 

Heart answering heart — to that which spends itself 

In silent mad idolatry of some 

Pre-eminent mortal —some great soul of souls — 

Which ne’er will know how well it is adored! 

5) Love is never blind, but rather 

Alive to every the minutest spot 

That mars its object, and which hate (supposed 

So vigilant and searching) dreams not of. 


* rust me, 
If there be friends who seek to work our hurt, 
To ruin and drag down earth’s mightiest spirits, 
Even at God's foot, twill be from such as love — 
Their zeal will gather most to serve their cause, 
— And least from those who hate.” 
Pargcelsus, part 3. 





emcees 
ordinary extent, we find Garrard mentioning 
‘a proclamation coming forth about the re- 
formation of hackney-coaches, and ordering of 
other coaches about London ; nineteen hundred 
was the number of hackney-coaches of London, 
base, lean jades, unworthy to be seen in so 
brave a city, or to stand about a king’s court.’ ” 
Absurd Specimen of Speech-making.—‘* The 
lord keeper’s speech was in the absurdest strain 
of high prerogative. He observed, that ‘ his 
majesty's kingly resolutions were seated in the 
ark of his sacred breast, and it were a presump- 
tion of too high a nature for any Uzzah uncalled 
to touch it; yet,” he continued, ‘ the king is now 
pleased to lay by the shining heams of majesty 
as Phebus did to Phaeton, that the distance 
between sovereignty and subjection should not 
bar you from that filial freedom of access to his 
person and councils ; only let us beware how, 
like the son of Clymene, we aim not at the 
guiding of the chariot.” 
Noble Image of Pym’s.—* Activitie, life, and 
vigour, are conveyed into the sublunary crea- 
tures by the influence of heaven ; but the ma- 
lignitie and distemper, the cause of so many 
epidemicall diseases, doe proceed from the noy- 
some vapours of the earth, or some ill affected 
qualities of the aire, without any infection or 
alteration of those pure celestiall and incor- 
ruptible bodies.’” 
Liberty of Conscience.—‘* No impositions are 
so grievous as those that are laid upon the 
soule.”’ 
Fine Passage in one of Pym's Speeches. 
“ This (hee said) we might undertake with 
comforte and hope of successe: for though 
there be a darknesse upon the land, a thick and 
palpable darkness, like that of Egypt; yet, as 
in that the sunne had not lost his light, nor 
the Egyptians their sight (the interruption 
was only in the medium), so with us there is 
still (God be thanked) light in the sun — wis- 
dome and justice in his majestie—to dispell this 
darknesse ; and in us there remains a visual 
faculty, whereby we are enabled to apprehend, 
and moved to desire, light. And when we 
shall be blessed in the enjoying of it, we shall 
thereby be incited to return his majestie such 
thanks as may make it shine more cleerely in 
the world, to his owne glory, and in the hearts 
of his people, to their joy and contentment.” 
The Law.—-** The law is that which puts a 
difference betwixt good and evil, betwixt just and 
unjust. If you take away the law, all things will 
fall into a confusion. | tan man wiil become 
a law to himself, which, in the depraved con- 
dition of human nature, must needs produce 
many great enormitjes. Lust will become a 
law, and envy will become a law, covetousness 
and ambition will become laws ; and what dic- 
tates, what decisions such laws will produce, 
may easily be discerned in the late government 
of Ireland! . ° ts ” ” 

Noble Image.—“ Shall it be treason to embase 
the king’s coin, though but a piece of twelve- 
pence or sixpence ? and must it not needs he 
the effect of a greater treason to embase the 
spirit of his subjects, and to set up a stamp and 
character of servitude upon them, whereby they 
shall be disabled to do anything for the service 
of the king and commonwealth ?”’ 

We spoke very highly of the predecessor to 
this volume: we have now only to echo that 
opinion, Mr, Forster has shewn as much 
industry in collecting material, as judgment, in 
arranging it, and we heartily congratulate him 
on the present publication. 
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A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, 
and the Morea. By Edward Giffard, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 400. London, 1837. Murray. 

‘* THE more haste the worse speed,” says the 

adage; not so with our young and intelligent 

travellers. They had, indeed, short time, but 
they employed it well; and this volume is an 
honourable testimony to the talent and enter- 

rise of its author, and his companion, Mr. 

ewton, and an interesting proof how much 

may be seen and done within three little 
months. Between the 3d of January and the 
24th of March, our voyagers steamed from and 
returned to Falmouth, visiting, in the mean- 
while, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Isles, 
Corfu, the Morea, Corinth, Athens, Napoli, 
Tirgns, Argos, Tripolitza, Vourlia, Messene, 
and many adjacent and intermediate places ; of 
which they have given a very unassuming and 
clever account. The style is easy enough; and, 
without venturing jnto the deep researches of a 
Stuart, a Clarke, or a Leake, we were really 
surprised to find so much of novelty gathered 
from so rapid a glance as our countrymen must 
have had of the memorable objects through 
which they passed. The mind of Mr. Giffard 
seems to have been as active and potential as 
the steam to which he owed so much of his 
facilities; and the pencil of Mr. Newton has 
adorned the volume with several very charming 
illustrations. 

We shall not follow their flight, but simply 
detach a fragment or two by the way, to shew 
how well the task is executed. At Delphi we 
are told — 

“ The Castalian Spring itself appears in the 
unpoetical shape of a parallelogram, which has 
been obviously formed for the purpose of a bath 
(a very shallow one), in which, as we read, the 
Pythia performed her ablutions before she as- 
cended the sacred tripod. We, according to 
custom, drank of the Castalian stream, but we 
understand that the benefit of its inspiration 
depends on the posture in which the specific is 
taken : if the votary stoop his lips to the foun- 
tain, the effect is one thing ; if he scoop up the 
sacred water in his hand, it is quite another. I 
do not recollect which mode is supposed to 
confer the inspiration, but, as I stooped to 
drink, I fear my readers will have discovered 
that this was not the favourable attitude. I 
think one of the tragedians, though I have not 
been able to discover the passage, mentions that 
(Edipus, when he came to consult the oracle, 
sat by the fountain, under the shade of a plane- 
tree ; and if my recollection of this incident be 
correct, it is singular that there is, close to the 
fountain, the stump of a plane-tree, now in the 
very last stage of decay, and, no doubt, of great 
antiquity ; not, of course, that which the poets 
described, but a tree may have been propagated 
here successively on the spot, and cherished for 
the sake of old traditions.” 

At Corinth a different tale is told. 

“ Climbing over masses of masonry and by 
ruined walls, we at length arrived in the main 
streets of Corinth: here there was some little 
appearance of life and trade, of which the 
suburbs gave no promise; houses were build- 
ing, and shops were opened, in some of which 
we recognised the handiworks of Birmingham. 
We asked for the khan (for that Turkish 
appellation prevails in Greece), and, on enter- 
ing it, our host informed us that he had porter, 
—ay, genuine London porter !—this was a 
luxury we dreamed not of, and which our walk 
made doubly agreeable. Mr. Burgess, a former 
traveller (whose Itinerary I much regret not 
having known before we began ours), describes 
his man as a ‘ villanous Cephaloniote.’ He) 


does not state why he bestows this epithet upon | vertible evidence of the accuracy of Pausanias, 
him; but the following melancholy and mys-| Another similar discovery, not quite so inter. 
terious occurrence is not calculated to improve | esting, but important as corroborative of Pau. 
the reputation of his hotel. The purser of | sanias, is this: he states (Att. xxii. 8) that 
his majesty’s ship Portland, while the ship |‘ at the entrance of the Acropolis is a statue of 
was at anchor at Calamachi, started with some | Mercury, which they call EPMH IIPOUTAAIO: 
brother officers for a walk to Corinth over the| —Hermes Propyleus, or Mercury before the 
isthmus, in the month of August last, 1836.| gate.’ Mr. Pittakys (p. 258) found on the 
When ascending the Acro-Corinthus, he left | very spot designated by Pausanias a fragment 
his own party, joining another to get on faster. | inscribed 

In about an hour he descended, passing his | EPMHILIPOMTAAIOIHMOALS ; 
former party, to whom he said, ‘ he had seen | Clearly denoting, that it was a dedication by 
enough,” and returned to the town, where a THE CITY, TO HERMES PROPYLAUS. 


Greek gentleman, of whom he inquired for the 
hotel, conducted him to within fifty yards of 
it, and there left him. This occurred at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and since that time 
nothing has been discovered which can give a 
clue to the fate of this unfortunate gentleman, 
though every exertion has been made, both by 
his brother officers, and the authorities, and | 
inhabitants of the town.” 

A sketch of the Peireus is very lively. 

** At daybreak we were up, and ready to 
land, long before the permission to do so was 
granted us. In the Peirmus, the descendants 
of the victors of Salamis could now boast but of 
two small Athenian vessels of war, while the 
flag of England, a country whose very ex- 
istence was unknown to Themistocles, floated 





Another is still more interesting. Pausanias 
says, that near the Temple of Diana in the 
Acropolis, was a statue of CEnobius, who had 
moved the decree recalling from exile the 
historian Thucydides, the son of Olorus. The 
text of Pausanias is here very obscure; Mr, 
Pittakys (272) collects from it, that there was 
also a statue of Thucydides himself near that 
of his friend. I see no warrant for this inter. 
pretation; but the main fact is clear, that here 
stood a statue in some way commemorative of 
the decree for the recall of Thucydides. Now, 
on this same spot has been lately found the 
fragment of a pedestal inscribed 
SOTKTAIAHS OAOPOT 
THUCYDIDES, THE SON OF OLORUS, 

This was probably a fragment of the inscrip. 


on two splendid specimens of her navy, the|tion of the statue either of (nobius, who 
Portland and Medea, one in attendance on/ Obtained the recall of Thucydides, or of the 
each of the Gothic kings who are now the historian himself. These instances, which I 
rulers of the destinies of Greece, the King of | hope my readers will agree with me in think. 
Bavaria, and his son, Otho, whose name, as|ing equally interesting and surprising, must 
King of Greece, sounds in our ears somewhat | create a very keen anxiety for the continuance 
unclassical— a kind of political false quantity. |0f the researches of the Greek government. 
Russia also and France were represented by | Nothing before discovered can equal these 


rious nations there was a fair sprinkling.” | 

We shall conclude with an interesting notice | 
of recently discovered Athenian antiquities ; 
and more is expected when the workmen em- 
ployed in excavating reach the original levels. 
At present Mr. G. says, 

‘“¢ These excavations may, it is to be hoped, 
lay bare the foundations or bases of some of 
those numerous temples and monuments, and 
perhaps discover even some of the innumerable 
statues, which we are told existed in former 
times on a spot— peopled, if I may use the ex- 
pression, with the gods and heroes of Athenian 
mythology and history. We read, that after 
an extensive spoliation by Nero, three thousand 
statues still remained in the Acropolis. Per- 
haps the most valuable of all, that of Pericles 
himself, which we know stood here, may have 
escaped Nero, and be even yet recovered ; or 
what, if the Graces, by the hand of Socrates 
himself (who was in early life a sculptor), 
which stood in the Acropolis, should be found ? 
This is not much more improbable than some 
corroborations of ancient narratives and tra- 
ditions which have already been discovered. 
For instance, Alexander the Great was said to 
have erected in the Propylea a statue to Aris- 
totle. This, considering Aristotle’s unpopu- 
larity at Athens, seemed not probable; but 
Mr. Pittakys (p. 247) has found in the rubbish 
of the Propylea a marble fragment of a pedes- 
tal, with this inscription : 


ona 20O41H> HTHTHPA ......... KAEOS...... 
APTSTOTEAR .ccccccccccccce POS 2.000 
That is 

eonaes OF WISDOM LEADER ...... GLORY ... 
TO ARISTOTLE. ....ccccccsseccces 


The three last letters of the original inscrip- 
tion,—PQX, are probably the termination of 
the name of Alexander. At all events, muti- 








lated aa the inscription is, it affords incontre- 








ships of war; and of merchant vessels of va-| Specimens as to individual identity.” 


Need we repeat the well-earned compliment 
to a young author on his first attempt; after 


| we have adduced such examples as these of his 


taste and ability ? 








Hours at Naples: and other Poems. By the 
Lady Emmeline S. Wortley. 8vo. pp. 224. 
London, 1837. Saunders and Otley. 

THERE is a charming German allegory, which 

represents the angel of the flowers as sleeping 

one summer noon in the ‘‘ sweet shadow of the 
rose.” On awakening from his fragrant slum- 
ber, he says,— 
*« For the soft shelter yielded me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ‘tis granted thee.” 

The rose’s entreaty was for another grace ; 

and 
‘* O’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws.” 

Even so does the spirit of poetry rest beneath 
the shadow of life’s loveliest things ; and even 
so does it only awaken to add beauty to the 
beautiful. A woman’s higher nature is full of 
poetry, generous, affectionate, and spiritual ; it 
is this nature which gives its charm to the 
writings of Lady Emmeline Wortley. The 
mechanism of the verse is sometimes careless : 
and more art would often heighten the effect ; 
but there is the true feeling, — enthusiastic ; 
elevated, yet touching. How true, and how 
sweet, are the following lines to her child, when 
‘“ wandering in a foreign land !” 

** My child! my child !—I am not near thee now, 
To part the hair that clusters o’er thy brow, 
And plant ten thousand kisses there—to view 
Thy fairy joys, and, ah! toshare them too; 
To watch thy golden slumbers when thou’rt laid 
In innocency’s vesture pure arrayed— 

Like a tired bird within its warm sweet nest— 
And all thy raptures are composed to rest ! 

And, oh! to soothe thy little sorrows still, 

For infancy is not exempt from ill! 

Though soon effaced from its transparent thought 

‘The sadows there, by same slight grievance brought 
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While its expanding and upspringing mind 

Still forward flies, and leaves all _ behind. 

My child! the music of thy laughter now 

1 dream of—but I hear not: o’er thy brow 
Wander ten thousand meanings new and sweet. 

I may not see them—may not guide thy feet 

To spots of pleasantness, now that the Spring, 
That calls to life each bright and blooming thing, 
Is bursting over England’s golden fields, 

Till every bank a wealth of blossoms yields 

For childhood’s dimpled hands! ’Tis glorious here 
In this warm azure Italy—most clear, 

Most exquisite the pure and perfumed air, 

The sky unshadowed, and the sunshine fair ; 

And fair the almond-blossoms clustered close 
Upon the loaded bough—while many a rose 
Trails its resplendent wonder, richly bowed 
Beneath its beauty as beneath a cloud, 

Along the trell: walk or fountain side, 

A dazzling trophy—Nature’s loveliest pride. 

But, oh! my child, my child! I fain would be 
Now wandering ’midst our English haunts with thee, 
Amongst those cowslip-scattered fields so bright, 
They flash one glistening lake of living light.” 


Again, how the heart gushes forth in the 
address to her ** own fair home in England !” 


« How well I know, distinctly to recall 
Thy various scenes—thy different features all ! 
No little knoll is there—no tiny nook, 
On which even now I cannot clearly look ! 
And nothing that belongs to thee but bring: 
To me a joy that round my heart’s core clings. 
And, oh! no trivial circumstance and sight 
But yields me some warm transport of delight : 
How well I know each dim and dewy bed 
Where the rathe snowdrop hangs its fragile head; 
Or where the frail anemone’s meek flower 
Looks meet to grace a fairy’s favourite bower ; 
Or where the primrose constellations shine, 
On the mi bank, or by the path’s mazed line, 
In paly brilliancy soft, calm, serene, 
And throw a new enchantment o’er the scene; 
Or where the daffodils, in proud array, 
Blaze back the sunshine and bepaint the day ; 
And where the rarer = of the vale, 
Transparently, ethereally pale, 
Clad—a sweet Amazon in silvery mail— 
And armed with shield of emeralds dark and deep, 
Doth all the air in softest fragrance steep ; 
Or, dearer, yet, than these—than all beside, 
Where the surpassing violet doth abide ! 
As the branched veins of Cytherea, blue, 
And with her musk’d sighs, pure perfume too. 
Even precious as the ambrosial-streaming hair, 
Whose cloud of beauty veiled her shoulders fair. 
The violet ! why the very name exhales 
An odour, and breathes forth delicious tales: 
The violet ! why the very thought appears 
To sun away the shadows of dark years, 
To give me back a world of love and hope.” 


We conclude with some charming stanzas — 


*«T listen for thy steps alone, 
I listen for thee, dearest one! 
With throbbing heart and straining ear, 
Lo! I await that step so dear, 
I listen for thee tremblingly, 
I start, I shrink, I shrink and sigh ; 
Yet hope lives fluttering in my heart, 
Through every pulse, through every part. 
Yes, hope’s delicious, menos thrill, 
Wakes in mine anxious m. still ; 
But when that step indeed draws near, 
My hope is changed into a fear ! 
Even so it is with fervent love, 
Such strife the impassioned heart must prove; 
It longs, it hopes, it doubts, it dreads, 
And fast each fresh emotion spreads. 
Each fresh emotion in the heart, 
Through every pulse, through every part, 
Full quickly wins its certain way, 
And makes that trembling heart its prey. 
Those we most love, we most must dread.— 
Those o'er whom each fond thought is shed— 
For well their fearful power we know, 
To steep our souls in Joy or wo. 
I weep, I watch—I start, and shrink, 
And soon my throbbing pulses sink ; 
To meet thee, love, I may not dare, 
Yet how thine absence can I bear? 
It is a wild and wayward war : 
I pine for thee stili when afar— 
And yet, when thou indeed art near, 
My hope is changed into a fear !” 


The feminine intellect now takes a high 
position in the literature of our country—it 
never takes a more fitting or more graceful one 
than when accompanied, as it is in Lady Em- 
meline, by a nobility of sentiment, and a truth 
and purity which give their own grace, and 
their own dignity. 


Sketches in the Pyrenees ; with some Remarks 
on Languedoc, Provence, and Cornice. By 
the Author of ‘* Slight Reminiscences of the 
Rhine,” and ‘* The Gossip’s Week.” 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 





| 





journeys of the patriarchs in the old tapestries, 
each flock accompanied by a guard of fierce 
dogs, of that superb race peculiar to the Py. 
renees, and every shepherd armed with a short 
club: good against wolves, we thought, but of 


WE have so lately scaled the Pyrenees in the) course a mere club of parade on the present oc- 
interesting company of Mr. Murray (and have, | casion. The sheep were fat, the tones of their 
indeed, the concluding portion of our review of| bells deep and sonorous ; the dogs magnificent, 


his work still standing in type, waiting for 
room), that we need not go into the present 
production at such length as we might other- 
wise have done. 


| 


| 


and the shepherds like the shepherds of Sechem. 
There was no pipe, it was true; no household 
or heartfelt greeting ; no long look-out, with 
love and joy in it, for those who had tarried 


Like the preceding volumes from the same| behind: but at the moment we scarcely missed 


pen, these pages are such as reflect honour on 
the feelings, taste, and intelligence of an ac- 
complished lady. What she sees with an 
eye open to the natural, picturesque, or beau- 
tiful, she describes in a very agreeable style, 
and the narrative is well checkered with 
lively anecdotes, legends, remarks, and remi- 
niscences. To this brief preface we shall 
simply add a few brief selections, and leave the 
work to that share of public favour to which 
its variety, playfulness, good sense, and plea- 
sant information, so justly entitle it. 

* Nothing,” observes our friend, “ so com- 
fortable as a belief in compensations. I have 
just now been talking to a woman, who told me 
wonders of Toulouse, where she had lived for- 
merly ; Cauteretz was, of course, a dull spot 
compared with it, but then you were not 
tempted to put into the lottery: this was the 
equivalent. The compensation sometimes lies, 
like truth, at the bottom of the well, and it is 
not every one who can draw it up ; sometimes 
cela saute aux yeux, as the French say. I will 
not name names, but once upon a time there 
was a certain man whose father died at the age 
of eighty; the son, a philosopher and scholar, 
received with dignity the consolations of his 
friends, and thanking them graciously, added, 
*C’est un grand malheur, une grande perte; 
mais, enfin, mon pére était octogone.’ This 
may be called an eight-sided compensation. 
The mountaineers of the Pyrenees are, like all 
other dwellers in remote places, addicted to 
superstition, and believers (they say) in all 
those old credences at which the more in- 
structed laugh. Wise men, I know, consider 
superstition as a stupid thing, at once the root 
and flower of ignorance; but I, who am not 
wise, cannot help thinking that it is sometimes 
a garment to the poor, a sort of Providence, that 
hangs berries on the dry bushes that tangle in 
their path, covering their briery scantiness with 
a little show of colouring. Besides, it is a belief, 
and that is in itself addressing ; those who ac- 
knowledge supernatural agency, will also ac- 
knowledge a directing power.” 

Another—a mountain sketch. 

‘ © Stay another week,’ has been more than 
once said to us, ‘and you will see the shep- 
herds returning from the high pastures with 
their flocks and their dogs, sole companions of 
their lonely sojourn in the mountains; you 
will hear the music of their pipes, and witness 
their meetings — after five or six months of 
utter solitude—with their families and friends.’ 
What images of pastoral and patriarchal life 
did this simple picture present! what Bible 
recollections did it draw out from their hiding- 
places! we talked of nothing but the coming 
of the flocks, and looked out for them as 
children do for the Hallowe’en, or the Twelfth- 
night gambol. Yesterday evening, the sound 
of sheep-bells, approaching from a distance, 
came suddenly upon us. What could it be? 
Tt was yet some days to the expected one; but, 
looking from my window, I saw the sheep de- 








scending the hilly street, just as they do in the 





these auxiliaries; the bells made their own 
sweet music, and there was something simple 
and antique in the scene which became its 
grave complexion. Suddenly a shepherd sprang 
from behind the ranks, and, brandishing his 
club, levelled a blow at another who was a step 
or two before him: it was returned with fury, 
and in a moment the aggressor was laid pro- 
strate. He rose instantly, covered with blood : 
I closed my window, but the cries and sounds 
of blows came through it. At length, the 
gens-d’armes appeared, separated the combat- 
ants, and conveyed them both to prison; and 
thus ended part the first of the pastoral drama, 
and the only scene of violence which has been 
enacted this season in the mountains.”’ 

One example more; a sketch of the Cagots. 

** Asté is an agreeable village in a sweet po- 
sition, but with an under-population of goitrous 
throats and idiotic faces painfully demon- 
strative. There was a poor soul, a boy, with 
the genuine fool’s coat, all of a size from top to 
bottom, buttoned behind, and a bit of red rag 
in his cap, who amused himself by dipping first 
one foot and then the other in a pool of dirty 
water. A jeering girl laughed at him, and 
poor Motley responded to her mirth with a 
galvanic grin; the jaw opening as on a hinge, 
and snapping back again into its position like 
a spring-lock. The barrenness of utter idiotism 
is less painful to the heart than this faint, sad 
show of answering intelligence; but a woman 
near me said he was happy—happier much 
than she was. This boy was not a cagot, but 
simply a crétin (the names are often applied 
indiscriminately), a being deprived of the fa- 
culty of reason, and but faintly endowed with 
that of instinct. The real cagot is rarely seen 
in the social haunts of man: the small re- 
mains of this mysterious race, unaccounted for 
in the history of nations or of people, though 
no longer exposed to the barbarous persecutions 
of their fellow-beings, are still strangers to 
their hearths, and aliens from their intimate 
communion. They can, it is true, enter a 
church at its great gate,* and kneel down with 
others at the altar; if they cannot pay for 
shoes, they need not wear them, and are no 
longer obliged to bear the badge of their ig. 
nominy (the foot of a goose) upon their gar- 
ments. But the cagot, like the pariah, has 
still his home in the desert, where he dwélls 
with others of his long-proscribed race. No 
other smoke mixes with that which rises from 
his humble cabin ; no other hand presses his in 
amity. Debased by persecution until the traces 
of his human nature have been nearly effaced 
from his pale and stupified countenance, and 
almost, if that countenance may be allowed to 
testify truly, from his mind also; condemned 
to perpetuate hereditary taints, hereditary de. 
formities, created by persecution and made in~ 
nate by ages of misery, and by the concen 

* «« Formerly, the cagots were only allowed to enter by 
a small side-door, through which contaminated aperture 
no others ever passed; and were forbidden to go bare- 


footed, lest the stones which they had trodden on shoul 
be infected by the contact.” nd . 
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tration within its own limited channel of that 
blood with which no other bloud would mingle, 
it is no wonder that the cagot should have 
become mentally and physically degraded below 
the common standard of humanity. Who were 
the cagots originally ? and what was the ter- 
rible crime — perhaps misfortune — which put 
them under the ban? By what right were 
they cut off from all communication with their 
species, sold, bequeathed ? walled out like le- 
pers, forbidden to pray with other men, denied 
the rights of Christian sepulture ? and yet, as 
it seems—for no evidence exists to the con- 
trary — untainted by any contagious malady ; 
and, if ever rebels against the Christian faith, 
no longer so, but Catholics, like their perse- 
cutors, when in the earlier periods of the 
middle ages we find them noticed as a race 
apart, an undesignated race, existing in a state 
of reprobation, the cause of which -was, like 
their origin, involved in darkness. Were they, 
as Ramond supposes, a remnant of the Goths, 
paled out from all communication with those 
who had been outraged by their cruelty ? 
Were they Jews, or Arians, or Saracens fallen 
into the hands of their conquerors? There 
exists no revord of their first coming ; they did 
not appear at different, though not distant, pe- 
riods, like the tribe now known all over Europe 
by the varions names of Bohemian, Tzingani, 
Zingari, Zinguener, Gitano, Cygana, or Gipsv : 
they had not, like that mysterious race, a lan- 
guage, a complexion, a physiognomy, obviously 
and entirely foreign and peculiar to themselves ; 
they had no traditions, no remnants of ancient 
customs, nor has any record come down to us 
of the crime, whether against God or man, for 
which they have been so horribly punished. 
According to some old writers, the cagots were 
a tribe of Goths banished from Spain as an 
infected race, in which some terrible malady 
had become hereditary. Belleforét believes 
them to be the descendants of the Visigoths, 
defeated by Clovis in the terrible battle of 
Vonillé, when Alaric was slain and his army 
annihilated ; and those who follow this opinion 
derive the name of cagots from Caas Goths — 
Chieas de Goths. I have read, that in ancient 
acts they were called Chrétiens Gezetains, 
which name Marca supposes was given them 
from Gieza, a leper punished by the prophet 
Elisha for false dealing. The same learned 
historian considers this miserable race to be a 
remnant of the Saracens, who, called into Spain 
by Count Julien to avenge the dishonour of his 
daughter Florida, subdued the country, and 
from thence carried their victorious arms into 
France; but being defeated with tremendous 
slaughter between Tours and Poitiers by 
Charles Martel, fled into the mountains of the 
Pyrenees ; where, degraded below the standard 
of humanity by the cruelty of their conquerors, 
they were suffered to exist as living expiations 
of an audacious act, to which ill success had 
given the character of an atrocious one. In 
support of this opinion, it is said, that the plain 
between Tarbes and Lourdes, called the Lanne 
Maurinne, or Lande des Maures, takes its name 
from a desperate battle fought there in the 
early part of the eighth century, between the 
fugitive remains of the Saracen army and the 
people of the country, who, commanded by 
their chief, Meselin, rose up against and de- 
stroyed them. The tradition adds, that the 
few who escaped, finding all the passes into 
Spain closed against them, abjured Mahomet- 
anism, and, giving themselves up to inevitable 
degradation, became (as some believe) the root 
of this unfortunate race. Some remains of the 
cagots are Said still to exist in Guienne, and 





also in Britanny and Navarre, as well as in the 
Pyrenees; but every where they have been the 
victims of the same frightful persecutions. 
When Ramond visited the mountains in 1787, 
something of compassion had begun to mingle 
with the feeling of horror which they had so 
long inspired; but this charitable sentiment 
had come too late to be of much comfort to 
these unhappy creatures. Goitres, and the pe- 
culiar paleness and abasement of countenance 
which indicates the disposition to crétenism, or 
its existence, had, as I have already observed, 
become hereditary among them, and served to 
prolong that feeling of alienation which still 
existed, though in a less inveterate form, 
towards this outcast tribe. The small door, 
through which alone they had been for ages 
permitted to enter a church, was, it is true, 
walled up ; they might work, and buy, and be 
taken to their graves like other people; but no 
one would intermarry with them, and their 
dwellings were still apart from the habitations 
of other men. At present their existence seems 
altogether forgotten, indeed so entirely, that 
many consider the race as extinct; and all 
whom I have questioned on the subject, have 
either been of that opinion, or, at most, an- 
swered doubtingly, with a vague idea that 
there might be still a remnant existing in some 
remote valley, but without any thing like cer- 
tainty. Indeed, the subject has long ceased to 
excite either interest or curiosity, and yet it is 
well calculated to awaken both,— curiosity, by 
the story of a people, of whose origin neither 
contemporary record or preserved tradition 
makes mention ; a people publicly persecuted, 
as if for some unimaginable crime, yet not a 
notice extant — written or remembered — of its 
nature or commission ; and interest, by the fate 
of this same wretched caste—a bruised and 
trampled-on race of fellow-creatures, in whom 
even the brute abjectness, the utter abasement 
to which injustice had reduced them, could not 
extinguish the sentiment of affection, or weaken 
the power or permanence of those tender and 
domestic feelings which Ramond, who visited 
their huts, so touchingly and beautifully de- 
scribes in a passage often quoted; where, al- 
luding to the dim retreats in which they were 
used to hide themselves, he says, ‘J’y ai trouvé 
des fréres qui s’aimaient avec cette tendresse, 
qui est un besoin plus pressant chez les hommes 
isolés. J’y ai vu des femmes, dont l’amour 
avait quelque chose de soumis et de dévoué, 
qu’ inspirent la faiblesse et le malheur.’ Poor 
wretches! how touching it is to see this first, 
last, sweetest feeling of the heart lingering still 
within it, when all other human ones have 
been nearly trampled out of their sanctuary. 
And what a lesson to those who curse Pro- 
vidence in the impious rage of disappointed 
vanity, is the cagot’s patient maintenance of 
religious faith, his pious observance of religious 
duties, his unshaken trust in God’s promises ! 
For him the iron chain, which he has worn on 
earth, becomes a golden one, as, joining itself to 
the links of hope, it graduates upwards until it 
ends in heaven !” 





The Doctor, §c. Vol. 1V. 8vo. pp. 392. 
London, 1836. Longman and Co. 
WE are always well pleased to see the Doctor, 
though it fortunately happens that nothing ails 
us. But it is his very agreeable company which 
we desiderate and enjoy. We like his outpour- 
ings, ew abundantia, of various and copious read- 
ing ; his grave moral ; his touches of feeling ; his 
happy illustrations ; and even his quips, cranks, 
and quaintnesses. Not that he is always equally 





amusing ; who is ? nor that he does not some. 
times, as it were, lug in quotations by liead and 
shoulders; but that his general observations 
are, as the vein ruts, those of an extremely well. 
informed mind and of a finely cultivated intel- 
lect, instructive or entertaining ; while his 
humour tinges the whole with an originality 
which makes his lessons (we wish Doctors would 
make their physic so!*) go down most agree. 
ably. 

Of so very excursive and very desultory a 
volume, it is out of our power to convey a per- 
fect idea: all we can do is to offer a sample here 
and there, which will shew something of its 
character, and, we trust, recommend it to the 
favour it so richly deserves. The author men- 
tions a M. le Cour, ** who, having raised a 
double tuberose from the seed, and propagated 
it by the roots, till he had as many as hie could 
find room to plant, destroyed the rest as fast as 
they were produced, that he might boast of being 
the only person in Europe who possessed it :” 
and then goes on to relate another floricultural 
anecdote. 

“ M. Bachelier (he says) kept in like manner 
some beautiful species of the anemone to himself, 
which he had procured from the East Indies, 
and succeeded in withholding them for ten years 
from all who wished to possess them likewise. 
A counsellor of the parliament, however, one 
day paid him a visit when they were in seed ; 
and, in walking with him round the garden, 
contrived to let his gown fall upon them: by 
this means he swept off a good number of the 
seeds ; and his servant, who was apprised of the 
scheme, dexterously wrapt up the gown and 
secured them.” 

Literary morsels always attract our regards, 
and we copy the author’s two versions of a whim- 
sical alphabet, applied to periodical and common 
literature. 

Our Doctor [i. e. Dove of Doncaster] flou- 
rished in the golden age of magazines, when their 
pages were filled with voluntary contributions 
from men who never aimed at dazzling the pub- 
lic, but came each with his scrap of information, 
or his humble question, or his hard problem, or 
his attempt in verse. In those days, A was an 
antiquary, and wrote articles upon altars and 
abbeys and architecture. B made a blunder, 
which C corrected. D demonstrated that E was 
in error, and that F was wrong in philology, 
and neither philosopher nor physician, though 
he affeeted to be both. G was a genealogist: 
H was a herald, who helped him. I was an 
inquisitive inquirer, who found reason for sus- 
pecting J to be a jesuit. M was a mathemati- 
cian. N noted the weather. O observed the 
stars. P was a poet, who piddled in pastorals, 
and prayed Mr. Urban to print them. Q came 
in the corner of the page with his query. R 
arrogated to himself the right of reprehending 
every one who differed from him. S sighed and 
sued in song. T told an old tale, and when he 
was wrong U used to set him right. V was a 
virtuoso. W warred against Warburton. X 
excelled in algebra. Y yearned for immortality 
in rhyme; and Z in his zeal was always in a 
puzzle. Those were happy times when each 
little star was satisfied with twinkling in his 
own sphere. Noone thought of bouncing about 
like a cracker, singeing and burning in the mere 


* Of thisapropos. A lady, as the anecdote is told, lately 


consulting Sir C. C—ke, after due examination, &c., sai 
to him, as he sat down to write the prescription, —"* Lhope, 
sir, you will not be offended, nor think me silly in the 
request; but I have so dreadful a dislike to nauseous me- 
dicine, that it would oblige me greatly if you would make 
this as little disgusting as possible.” ‘* Ma'am, replied ‘ ir 
Charles, you must take what is ordered for your good ; 
my name isnot Gunter.” ‘* Mine is,” meekly rejoined the 
patient, 
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wautonness of mischief, and then going out 
with a noisé anda stink. But now, 





——‘ when all this world is woxen daily worse,’ 


see what a change has taken place through the | derer. 
whole Christcross Row! As for A, there is | jeopardy with those who may think themselves 


Alaric Watts with his ‘ Souvenir,’ and Acker. | 
man with his *‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ and all the rest | 


and blusters in a popular magazine. C is aj; 


coxoomb, who coucocts fashionable novels for | sex, which beauty is so admirable, that there is 
Colburn ; and D is a dunce who admires him. | more to praise in one woman than there can be 
E being empty and envious, thinks himself emi-| to condemn in all. Fifteenthly, it is a sin 
nently qualified for Editor of a Literary Gazette. | because all the benefactors of mankind have 


F figures as a fop in Knight’s ‘Quarterly.’ G | 


is a general reformer, and dealer in Greek scrip. | obliged to women for all the good that has ever 
H is Humbug and Hume; and for my I, it may | been done in the world. Such are the fifteen 


always be found with Mr. Irving and Mrs. | 
Elizabeth Martin. J jeers at the clergy in Mr. 
Jeffery’s journal. K kicks against the pricks | 





with his friend 4, who is Leigh Hunt, the |superinduced to prove that they are bound to 


Liberal. M manufactures mischief for the} 
Morning Chronicle. N is nobody knows who, | 
that manufactures jokes for John Bull, and 
fathers them upon Rogers. O is an obstrepe- | 
rous orator. P was Peter Pindar, and is now | 
Paul Pry. Q is the Quarterly Review, and | 
RS Robert Southey, who writes in it. T tells | 
lies in the Old Times. U is a Unitarian, who 
hopes to be Professor of Theology at the Lon- | 
don University. V is ‘ Vivian Grey.’ W is 
Sir Walter Scott. X the Ex-Sheriff Parkins. | 
Y was the Young Roscius: and Z,—Zounds, | 
who can Z be, but Zachary Macauley ?” 

The following, relating to the fair sex, is a 
pleasant bit of miscellany. 

“The reader will please to observe, that 





speeches, may be led to suspect their wives, to 
use them ill, to desert them, and, peradventure, 
to make away with them. 
thereby obtains the character of being a slan- 


venge the wroug which has been done to it. 
of the Annual Albumers. B is a blackguard, | Fourteenthly, to speak ill of women isa sin, 


Twelfthly, a man 
Thirteenthly, he brings himself in 


bound to vindicate a lady’s reputation, or re- 


because of the beauty which distinguishes their 


been born of women, and, therefore, we are 


reasons which Diego de San Pedro excogitated 
to shew that it is wrong for men to speak ill of 
women ; and the twenty reasons which he has 


speak well of them, are equally cogent and not 
less curious.” 

An interesting, though jocular disquisition 
touching Job’s wife succeeds; but we have 
only room to advise its perusal as a piece of 
curious learning and drollery. The religious 
tenets of medical men is also a topic which the 
author treats in his own original manner ; and 
his moralisation on the vanity of fame is of a} 
similar value. 

“Is there (he asks) one of my readers in a 
thousand who knows that Philistes was a Greco- 
Pheenician, or Pheenico-Grecian Queen of Malta 
and Gozo, before the Carthaginians obtained 
the dominion of those islands, in which their 


language continues living, though corrupted, to | 


though all worthless books are bad, all bad | this day? Are there ten men in Cornwall who 
books are not necessarily worthless. A work, |know that Medacritus was the name of the} 





fame, when it ends in a mere conjecture, that 
the Bonny Boots, who was permitted to call 
such a queen his lady, might be ‘ one Hale, or 
Hales, in whose voice she took some pleasure.’ 
Well might Southey say, 
* Fame’s loudest blast upon the ear of time 
Leaves but a dying echo !’” 

But, alas, even the fame our critique is likely 
to confer on the author, must be curtailed. 
We can give only one quotation more ; and we 
select a portion of that amusing essay in which 
he describes Daniel Dove's theory of progres- 
sive existence. 

* It will not (he states) surprise the judi- 
cious reader to be told that the doctor was a 
professed physiognomist, though Lavater had 
not, in those days, made it fashionable to talk 
of physiognomy as a science. Baptista Porta 
led him to consider the subject; and the 
coarse wood-cuts of a bungling Italian, eluci- 
dated the system as effectually as has since 
been done by Mr. Holloway’s graver. But Dr. 
Dove carried it further than the Swiss enthu- 
siast after, or the Neapolitan physician before 
him. Conceiving in a deeper sense than Le- 
brun, que chacun avait sa béte dans la figure, 
he insisted that the strong animal likenesses 
which are often so distinctly to be traced in 
men, and the correspondent propensities where - 
with they are frequently accompanied, are 
evidence of our having pre-existed in an in- 
ferior state of being. And he deduced from it 
a theory, or notion as he modestly called it, 
which he would have firmly believed to be a 
part of the patriarchal faith, if he had known 
how much it resembled the doctrine of the 
Druids. His notion was that the archeus, or 
living principle, acquires that perfect wisdom 
with which it acts, by passing through a long 


however bad, if written as the ‘ Carcel de| 
Amor’ was, early in the sixteenth century, 
and translated into Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish, must be worth reading to any person 
who thinks the history of literature (and what 
that history includes) a worthy object of pur- 
suit. If I had not been one of those who, like 
Iudovicus Bosch (my friend in the caxon), 
are never weary of hunting in those woods, I 
could not, gentle reader, have set before you, 
as I shall incontinently proceed to do, the 
fifteen above-mentioned, and here following 
reasons, why you will commit a sin if you ever 
speak in disparagement of womankind. First, 
then, Leriano, the unhappy hero of Diego de 
San Pedro's tragic story, says, that all things 
which God has made are necessarily good ; 
women, therefore, being his creatures, to ca- 
Jumniate them is to blaspheme one of his 
works, Secondly, there is no sin more hateful 
than ingratitude: and it is being ungrateful to 
the Virgin Mary, if we do not honour all 
women for her sake. Thirdly, it is an act of 
cowardice for man who is strong, to offend 
woman who is weak. Fourthly, the man who 
speaks ill of woman brings dishonour upon 
himself, inasmuch as every man is of woman 
born, Fifthly, such evil ‘speaking is, for the 
last-mentioned reason, a breach of the fifth 
commandment. Sixthly, it is an obligation 
upon every noble man to employ himself vir- 
tuously both in word and deed; and he who 
speaks evil incurs the danger of infamy. Se- 
venthly, becatise all knights are bound by their 
order to shew respect and honour to all wo- 
mankind. Eighthly, such manner of speech 
brings the honour of others in question. 
Ninthly, and principally, it endangers the soul 
of the evil speaker. “ Tenthily, it occasions 


enmities and the fatal consequences resulting 


first man who carried tin from that part of the 
world? What, but his name, is now known of 
Romanianus, who, in St. Augustin’s opinion, 


progression in the lower world, before it be- 
comes capable of being united to a rational and 
immortal soul in the human body. He even 





was the greatest genius that ever lived ? and 
how little is his very name known now? What 
is now remembered ‘ of the men of renown 
before the Flood ?’ 7 = 7 

**Who now can explain the difference, he- 
tween the Agenorian, the Eratoclean, the Epi- 
gonian, and the Damonian sects of musicians, 
or knows any thing more than the names of 
their respective founders, except that one of 
them was Socrates’s music-master ? What Ro- 
man, of the age of Horace, would have believed 
that a contemporaneous consul’s name should 
only live to posterity, as a record of the date of 
some one of the poet’s odes ? Who now remem- 
bers that memorable Mr. Clinch, ‘ whose single 
voice, as he had learned to manage it, could 
admirably represent a number of persons at 
sport, and in hunting, and the very dogs, and 
other animals,’—himself a whole pack and a 
whole tield in full cry: ‘ but none better than 
a quire of choristers chanting an anthem’— 
himself a whole quire. 3 . " 

** Who was that famous singer, nick-named 
Bonny Boots, who, because of his excellent 
voice, or, as Sir John Hawkins says, ‘ for some 
other reason, had permission to call Queen Eli- 
zabeth his lady :’ and of whom itis said in the 
canzonet, 

* Our Bonny Boots could toot it, 
Yea and foot it, 
Say lusty lads, who now shall Bonny-Boot it?’ 
Sir John thinks it might * possibly be one Mr. 
Hale.’ But what is fame, when it ends in a 
poor possibility that Bonny Boots, who called 
the queen his lady, and that queen, not Ber- 
gami’s popular queen, but Queen Elizabeth, 
the nation’s glorious Queen Elizabeth, the 





therefrom. 


Eleventhly, husbands, by such 





persuaded himself that he could discover, in 
| particular individuals, indications of the line by 
| which their archeus had travelled through the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. There was a 
little pragmatical exciseman, with a hungry 
face, sharp nose, red eyes, and thin, coarse, 
straggling hair of a yellow cast (what was for- 


‘}merly called Judas-colour), whom he pro- 


nounced to have been a ferret in his last stage. 
* Depend upon it.’ he said, ‘ no rat will come 
under the roof where he resides?’ And he 
was particularly careful when they met in the 


‘| open air always to take the wind of him. One 


lawyer, a man of ability and fair character, but 
ready to avail himself of every advantage 
which his profession afforded, he traced from a 
ied into a wasp, thence into a butcher. 





bird, and lastly into a fox, the vulpine character 
being manifestly retained in his countenance. 
| There was another who, from sweeping his 
master’s office and blacking his shoes, had risen 
| to be the most noted pettifogger in those parts. 
| This fellow was his peculiar abhorrence ; his 
| living principle, he affirmed, could never have 
existed in any other fourm than that of a nuisance 
and accordingly he made out his genealogy thus: 
ja stinker (which is the trivial name of the 
| phallus impudicus), a London bug, an ear- 
wig, a pole-cat, and, still worsening as he 
went on, a knavish attorney. He convicted 
‘an old major in the West York militia, of 
jhaving been a turkey-cock; and all who 
knew the major were satisfied of the like- 
|/ness, whatever they might be of the theory. 
One of the neighbouring justices was a large, 
square-built, heavy person, with a huge head, 
{a wide mouth, little eyes, and a slender pro- 





people’s good Queen Bess — what, 1 repeat, is| portion of intellect. Him he set down for a 
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hippopotamus. A brother magistrate of the 
major’s had been a goose, beyond all dispute. 
There was even proof of the fact; for it was 
perfectly well remembered that he had been 
born web-fingered. All those persons who ha- 
bitually sit up till night is far spent, and as 
regularly pass the best hours of the morning in 
bed, he supposed to have been bats, night- 
birds, night-prowling beasts, and insects whose 
portion of active life has been assigned to them 
during the hours of darkness. One indication 
of this was, that candle-light could not have 
such attractions for them unless they had been 
moths. The dog was frequently detected in all 
its varieties, from the lap-dog, who had passed 
into the whipper-snapper petit-mattre, and 
the turnspit, who was now the bandy-legged 
baker’s boy,—to the squire’s eldest son, who 
had been a lurcher,— the butcher, who had 
been a bull-dog, and so continued still in the 
same line of life ;— Lord A——’s domestic chap- 
lain, harmless, good-natured, sleek, obsequious, 
and as fond of ease, indulgence, and the fire- 
side, as when he had been a parlour spaniel ; 
Sir William B——’s huntsman, who exercised 
now the whip which he had felt when last 
upon four legs, and who was still an ugly 
hound, though staunch ; and the doctor’s own 
man, Barnaby, whom, for steadiness, fidelity, 
and courage, he pronounced to have been a 
true old English mastiff, and one of the best of 
his kind. Chloris had been a lily. You saw 
it in the sickly delicacy of her complexion. 
Moreover, she toiled not, neither did she spin. 
A young lady, in whose family he was perfectly 
familiar, had the singular habit of sitting al- 
Ways upon one or other foot, which, as she sat 
down, she conveyed so dexterously into the 
seat of her chair, that no one who was not 
previously acquainted with her ways, could 
possibly perceive the movement. Upon her 
mother’s observing one day, that this was a 
most unaccountable peculiarity, the doctor re- 
plied, ‘ No, madam! I can account for it to 
my own entire satisfaction. Your daughter 
was a bird of some gentle and beautiful species, 
in her last stage of existence; in that state she 
used always to draw up one leg when at rest. 
The habits that we acquire in our pre-existent 
state continue with us through many stages of 
our progress ; your daughter will be an angel 
in her next promotion, and then, if angels close 
their eyes in slumber, she will sleep with her 
head under her wing.’ The landlady of the 
White Lion had been a cabbage, a blue-bottle 
fly, a tame duck, and a bacon pig. Who could 
doubt that Vauban had been an earthworm, a 
mole, and a rabbit ? that Euclid acquired the 
practical knowledge of geometry when he was 
a spider; and that the first builder of a py- 
ramid imitated unconsciously the proportion- 
ately far greater edifices which he had been 
employed in raising when he was one of a 
nation of white ants? Mrs. Dove had been a 
cowslip, a humble-bee, and, lastly, a cushat. 
He himself had been a dove and a serpent — 
for ‘ Dan was a serpent by the way;’ and 
moreover, he flattered himself that he had the 
wisdom of the one, and the simplicity of the 
other. Of his other stages he was not so cer- 
tain,— except that he had probably once been 
an inhabitant of the waters, in the shape of 
some queer fish.” 

All the rest of this is delightful fooling, and 
relates many remarkable circumstances in the 
strange annals of human phenomena; but our 
task is ended, and we have only to repeat, that, 
though the Doctor proceeds in crablikewise, as 
far as his story goes, he is quite as pleasant as 
ever; and, in truth, we don’t care how long he 





spins his yarn, seeing that the web is of so 
many curious and lively patterns. 





The Widow's Offering ; a Selection of Tales and 
Essays. By the late William Pitt Scargill. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. Smith and 
Elder. 
WE would call public attention particularly to 
these volumes ; they are published for the bene- 
fit of the widow and the orphans of one who 
long contributed to the general amusement and 
information. Mr. Scargill’s is a history only 
too common ; he struggled through life with 
many difficulties, and he died in the struggle. 
His wife and children are left to begin a new 
struggle, embittered by the remembrance of the 
husband and the father, who went down to the 
grave sorrowful, and anxious for their sakes. 
It would be a curious but painful investigation, 
to inquire into the circumstances under which 
some of the most entertaining articles in our 
periodicals are written. They would almost 
always be found to be the result of want, of fe- 
verish hope, and of labour far beyond what 
would seem to suffice for any individual exist- 
ence; and yet thousands find in them daily 
and weekly recreation. Mrs. Scargill has col- 
lected together these scattered remains; and 
how much thonght, how much ingenuity 
and how much information, is contained in 
these pages! Possessing a singularly clear and 
pointed style, with great happiness of epithet, 
Mr. Scargill is a first-rate writer of short 
papers. We cordially recommend these vo- 
lumes,—first, for their intrinsic merit,—and, 
secondly, as bringing forward one of those 
appeals to general sympathy so rarely made to 
an English public in vain. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Curate of Steinhollt. (London, Longman and Co,)— 
This work has much the appearance of a translation, 
though it is not stated to be such. If an original, it is 
curious, and may be an accurate picture of Icelandic 
manners; but it has little literary or original interest. 

The Wrongs of the Caffre Nation ; a Narrative, by Justus. 
12mo. pp. 333. (London, Duncan.)—A zealous vindication 
of the Caffre nation; and a strong charge against the 
colonists for systematic encroachment and oppression. 
The author has drawn his information from many official 
documents, and other sources, and certainly makes out a 
striking primd facie case. 

A Historica! Enquiry into the unchangeable Character of 
a War in Spain, 8vo. Pp. 76. Canton Murray.) —A 
very interesting work, and particularly applicable to exist- 
ing circumstances. The writer contends strenuously 
against the policy of, and the pamphlet ascribed to, Lord 
Pal t «* Spaniards seem to be wise, but are not,” 
(los Espanoles paracen sabios, y lo no son), said the Emperor 
Charles V. who knew them well; and assuredly, their pre- 
sent civil war, with all its miseries and horrors, affords a 
sad erag that they have not grown wiser since. We can- 
not help lamenting that England has any thing to do with 
it. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Monday, the annual distribution of the 
rewards given by this Society took place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. His Grace the Duke 
of Sutherland presided, and if, owing to the bad 
weather, the attendance of ladies was not so 
numerous as on some former occasions, still, the 
rooms were crowded. Eighty-five rewards were 
distributed : of these, twenty-two were in the 
class Mechanics, and other practical arts ; eight 
in the Fine Arts—amateurs’ copies; ten for 
originals ; a like number for artists’ copies ; 
and thirty-five for originals. Fifteen of the 
successful competitors were young ladies. The 
following is the list in mechanics; and we may 
here remark, that those distinguished by as- 
terisks are considered the most important. 


* To Mr. James Ryan, 59 Hare Street, Bethnal Green, 
for his instrument for drying silk in the loom, the silver 
Isis medal and ae erage 

To Mr, William Webb, 26 Wood Street, Spitalfields, and 














ooo — 
to Mr. George East, 5 Turner’s Square, Hoxton New 
Town, for their improved Jacquard for weaving 
Squred velvet, two silver Isis medals. pin 

'o Mr. Henry Chapman, of the Royal Dockyard, Wool- 
wich, for his improved cross-tree for ships of war, the 
silver medal. 

* To Mr. J. Bowen, Corkbeg-Cloyne, for his dredging 
machine, five pounds, 

* To Mr. James Marsh, of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, for his percussion tubes for ships’ cannon, the silver 


m le 

* To Mr. J. Kingston, of the Royal Dockyard, Wool- 
wich, for his blow-off pipe for marine steam-engines, the 
silver meda! 

To Mr. Isaac Dodds, Masbro’, near Rotherham, for his 
safe-plug for a steam-boiler, the silver medal. 

To the same, for his cast-iron wheel for locomotive car- 
sieges, the silver medal. 

‘o Mr. G. A, Patterson, 21 Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, 
for his es pepe motion for a quarter clock, the silver 
medal and ten pounds. 

To the same, for his vertical escapement for pocket 
watches, five pounds. 

To Mr. H. Mapple, 69 Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, 
for his for timepi five pounds. 

To Mr. T. Cole, 23 Upper King Street, Bloomsbury. 
for his clock escapement and self-adjusting pendulum, the 
silver medal. 

To Messrs. C. and J. Mac Dowall, 21 Church Street, 
Kensington, for their centripetal dia!-plate for clocks, the 


silver Isis medal. 
r, Esq., Elm Lodge, Camden Town, 





To W. Talbot 
for his instrument for turning over the leaves of a music- 
book, the silver Isis medal. 

To Edward Mammatt, Esq., Ashby-de-la-Zouch, for his 
writing apparatus for the use of the blind, the silver medal. 

To Mr. W. Juggins, 22 James Street, Covent Garden, 
for his scale-weights of porcelain, the silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. James ep Duke Street, Bloomsbury, for 
his method of inclosing sliding-doors, the silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. Charles Arundel, 8 Great Mitchel Street, St. 
Luke's, for his improved router, the silver Isis medal. 

* To Mr. Andrew Ross, 15 St. John’s Square, for his ad- 
justing object-glass for a compound achromatic micro- 
scope, the gold Isis medal. 

* To Mr. T. Slacks, Langholm, for his method of 
ee an obelisk without scaffolding, the gold Isis 
medal. 

* To Mr. Richard Jones, 75 Leman Street, for his im- 
provement in the apparatus for raising and lowering the 
diving-bell, the silver medal. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION: Last Evening. 
YESTERDAY week we had the pleasure to 
hear Mr. Faraday on the early arts. This 
was the first of a series (if successful, of which 
there could not be a doubt, though so mo- 
destly supposed by this most able and popular 
lecturer), to be continued next season, upon 
the early arts, and their principles. Contem- 
plating the deposits of the Red Indians, in New- 
foundland, in what a strange condition man 
was placed, comparatively, with the state to 
which we have risen. Mr. F. stated, that he 
was not about to relate the history of the ad- 
vancement, but to go back to those times when 
man had made no progress, and consider the mind 
of man then, and its mode in application. It 
was a common and constant remark, in what a 
wonderful way were the different races of crea- 
tures protected’ and preserved. In animals, 
this knowledge was called instinct; in man, 
reason. Animals do not possess the faculty to 
profit by experience : some cases may be found, 
with reference to a horse and his stable, a bird 
and its nest ; but nothing like to man teaching 
one another, profiting by the experience of 
those who had preceded him. Every thing 
around us is artificial, and we are utterly un- 
conscious what we should be, restored to former 
ages. Animals were perfect at once: quoting 
cases to refute which, was a proof that there 
was no analogy, instances were so rare as to be 
marked as curiosities. But he would not en- 
ter upon moral philosophy; each should make 
their own application; and he would proceed 
to inquire how men, in early ages, applied their 
knowledge, evincing wisdom, contrivance, and 
ingenuity. The first knowledge devised the 
means of obtaining food, providing clothing 
and houses to protect man from the weather. 
A bird or beast tore its food to pieces and swal- 
lowed it — not so man; and the means of di- 
viding his food was the first case of early art. 
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Mr. Faraday exhibited a splinter of a stone 
and a cabbage-stalk, which served the Red In- 
dians for a spear, a hatchet, an adze, or a knife. 
The inhabitants of New South Wales, as well 
as all nations a little advanced, used stones 
for cutlery, tools, and weapons; and when 
first visited, the natives collected the pieces of 
broken glass bottles, and substituted them for 
stone, fastening them to wood with hard 
gum. When men were driven to such expe- 
dients as these, a remarkable result presents 
itself with regard to the choice of the stones. 
Silica-flints, agate, obsidian, &c. break with a 
conchoidal fracture. Chalk may be separated 
in any direction; some stones, with certain 
facets or divisions ; all crystallised matter, rock 
crystal, voltanic glass, &c. depend upon their 
lines of cleavage ; and the acquaintance with 
these facts constituted the arts as they existed in 
early times. Common flint presented a very 
interesting surface ; when struck, it assumed a 
shape something like a cone. The blow having 
a tendency to run under the flint, instead of 
breaking it short off, produces a more or less 
perfect conchoidal fracture, upon which a sharp 
cutting edge depends. Complete conical sur- 
faces are developed by blows on rock crystal, 
agate, &c. A piece of the latter was shewn, 
which had been delicately struck by Sir F. 
Chantrey; it presented no break of surface, 
but the conical fracture might easily be traced 
internally by a series of air-bubbles, whilst the 
exterior was apparently solid. These results 
were the philosophy of stone; and these effects, 
though, perhaps, not as philosophical results, 
were known in early times. Glass broke simi- 
larly. Mr. Faraday had observed the con- 
choidal fracture produced on the edges of two 
plates of glass overlapping each other, by the 
mere jarring of an omnibus. Cases of the 
earliest application of this knowledge were, 
perhaps, to be met with in Mexico. Poor Da- 
vidson had given, at the Royal Institution, a 
few short notices of Mexican pyramids. Hum. 
boldt, also, speaks of the ruins of two, upon the 
steps of which were found pieces of obsidian, 
supposed to have been used by the priests in 
sacrificing. Obsidian had been an object of 
mining operations of early ages; but the speci- 
mens of the arts of those times from Mexico, 
which were on the table, were all spear-heads. 
Chip after chip had been broken off, by deli- 
cate blows, in the shape of a cone, long, 
thin, and sharp, in consequence of its struc- 
ture. This was not mere assertion ; as proof 
and illustration, he would describe analo- 
gous operations now existing in Brandon, 
in Suffolk. He alluded to the beautiful 
manufacture of gun-flints. The workman 
having discovered a flint that suits him, black 
and homogeneous, breaks it into flakes, shivered 
by successive blows, almost undercut —so de- 
finite and determinate are they in the hands of 
4 practised man ; yet none of the flint is wasted. 
The thin flakes or plates of silica, replaced, would 
Teproduce the previous form, so that the lines 
of fracture could scarcely be traced upon the 
surface, But modern art was neither so fine 
nor so beautiful as the like of the Mexicans in 
the early ages. Next to the Mexicans in the 
application, were the natives of the Eastern 
Islands; they went further than the mere 
flakes, and, by the prolongation of the fractures, 
obtained a handle. The Terra del Fuegans 
shaped their arrow-heads by strong pressure 
with a piece of wood, at a small angle with the 
plane of the flake ; they were then stuck into 
wood, and bound with sinew, and used as an 
arrow or a knife ; they moreover had a skin 
with the hair on for a quiver. The arrow. 





heads or blades were very thin, and beautiful 
in symmetry of form — sometimes convex, some- 
times concave enlarged at stalk or base — 
jagged, the edge acting as a saw: in short, of 
various shapes. The wooden shaft was also) 
beautifully formed, and with the proper smooth- 
ness, thick in the middle, reduced from the 
rough wood with a pitch-stone knife, and a 
sandstone had been used as a smoothing tool ; 
then feathered, to give it rotation and direction. 
Without the knowledge of the principles, only 
aware of the effects produced, flints similarly 
worked had been found in Ireland, and in the 
caves at Dalkeith. Agate formed the spear- 
heads of South America. Mr. Faraday held 
forth a spear-head which had actually been 
made from rock crystal ; but to take off a frac- 
ture to produce sharpness, he stated was beyond 
his knowledge. The arrows of California ex- 
hibited a variety of shape, and further advance- 
ment ; the heads projected, and became barbed ; 
the shaft, a reed pointed with wood to make 
it heavier —feathering dispensed with. How 
singularly men obtained what they wanted, 
finding their value. The North American 
tribes had access to iron, with which they 
charged their arrows; the iron, placed in a slit 
in the shaft, was left in the animal struck. 
The people on the river Amazon barbed their 
palm-wood arrows with bamboo or fish bones. 
All plants of the grass tribe, to which the bam- 
boo belong, are externally hardened with silica, 
and the barbs were so cut as to consist of the 
hardest parts : thus they took every means their 
wits could devise to accomplish their ends. 
When a jagged surface was produced in palm- 
wood with the pectoral fins of the cat-fish, seeds, 
or something very similar, were placed upon 
the points to preserve them. One other class 
of arrows, the innocent looking skewers on the 
table, and the instrument of their projection, 
were described. They were from Rio Grande 
their points were burnt to harden them, and 
dipped in poison to become destructive. Some 
poisons kill, taken into the blood, which are 
harmless in the stomach; therefore, the flesh 
of the animals may be eaten with safety. The 
poisonous skewers at one end are bound round 
with wild cotton, in the form of a double cone, 
fitting the bore of the projecting tube in which 
they are placed, and through which they are 
propelled by the breath with great force and 
precision. Mr. Faraday, recollecting, as he 
stated, his pea-shooting days, frequently struck 
a band box, placed on the opposite side of the 
theatre. The tube was 8 feet long, and 14 
inch in diameter. The double cone allowed 
the air easily to glide off as the arrow passed 
through it. The island of Borneo produced 
no wild cotton: the natives used pith for the 
same purpose. How singularly is the mind of 
man led by circumstances !—but, as Mr. Faraday 
stated, the conjunction of arts and philosophy 
was reserved for next season. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
June 12. Sir John Barrow, Bart. vice-pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Read, the official report 
of Major Mitchell’s recent expedition into the 
interior of Australia, from the colony of New 
South Wales. 

‘* Sir,—Having proceeded into the interior 
for the purpose of exploring the further course 
of the River Darling to its supposed junction 
with the River Murray, and the course of the 
Murray upwards, according to the instructions 
I received in March last, I have now the 
honour to report the result of the expedition, 
for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor, having this day reached the river 








with a portion of my party, after a successful 


and highly interesting tour. When I arrived 
at Buree (the point whence the last expedition 
also left the settled districts), the channels of 
streams in which we had then found water, in 
a season of unusual drought, were quite dry ; 
and I was informed that below a certain point 
there were no ponds, even in the bed of the 
River Lachlan. My intended route was the 
same as that which [ wished to have followed 
last year, namely, to pursue the river as far as 
Mount Granard, and then travel westward, as 
the nature of the country permitted, towards 
the River Darling. When I reached Mount 
Granard, I found less of a mountain range ex- 
tending westward than I had expected, and, 
although we procured abundance of water on 
its summit (where I passed a night), and that 
numerous hills, as promising as it was in this 
respect, appeared to the westward, the season 
was so extremely dry, that I considered it safer, 
with such a party in charge, to rely on the 
ponds in the Lachlan, at least some way fur- 
ther; especially as I had observed from the 
hills a branch of that river, as it seemed, lead- 
ing in a very favourable direction over the 
lower country. After we had descended along 
the bank of the Lachlan about sixty miles 
further, water became very scarce ; the natives 
having a name for each hole or quarry. 1 was 
then induced to quit its banks, on the assurance 
of an old native that he could find me water in 
the direction in which I wished to proceed to 
the Darling. At the end of the first day’s 
journey, on quitting the Lachlan, we reached 
the Northern Channel, but found it dry ; and, 
although the old man procured a few quarts 
some miles beyond, we passed the night with- 
out finding any for the cattle; and next morn- 
ing, the chiefs of a tribe then among the hills 
beyond, came forward to assure me that all 
there was dried up. My guide, however, per- 
sisted, and was desirous we should go on ; but, 
although I was satisfied that in common seasons 
I might have found water there, I thought it 
might be in too parched a state then, after two 
seasons of drought. In so precarious an enter~ 
prise as our further progress thus appeared to 
be, merely on account of water, I adopted what 
I considered the alternative, by which the 
course of the Lachlan to the Murrumbidgee, 
and that of this river to the Murray, and 
thence to survey the Darling upwards with a 
light party. I must here mention, that before 
I determined on this plan, I had ascertained 
the identity of the river explored last year, 
with that which joins the Murray from. the 
northward. I was consequently desirous to 
get through the survey of that barren and un- 
promising country as soon as possible, in hopes 
that in proceeding up the Murray we might 
make discoveries more equal to the expecta- 
tions raised by such an expedition. On de- 
scending the Lachlan, we frequently travelled 
along its banks all day without seeing any 
water in its bed, passing the night without 
any, and near the place where Mr. Oxley 
buried a bottle. I travelled three days and 
passed two nights without finding any, during 
a ride ofone hundred and twenty miles, with 
a party on horseback. There the Lachlan 
spreads into several branches, but these unite 
a short way below, where we found the channel 
as deep and well defined as it was above; and, 
near the junction of this river with the Mur- 
rumbidgee, the ponds in its bed were deep and 
numerous. Relying on Arrowsmith’s map 
(to which I am referred by the instructions), I 
passed the junction of the Murrumbidgee with 
the Murray, without being aware of it. But 
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a branch of the former river presented so fa- 
vourable a position for a dépét camp, in which 
I wished to leave Mr. Stapylton with the 
heavy part of our equipment, that I immedi- 
ately took it up, leaving there the drays, boats, 
and most of the cattle and provisions in that 
officer’s charge, with eight men, while I pro- 
ceeded forward with a lighter party, in order 
to complete the survey of the Darling. By 
this arrangement, my party was in better trim 
to deal with the savage natives whom we were 
likely to meet; while the cattle left at the 
dépét, and which were already exhausted by a 
long journey, were refreshed fur eentinuing it 
into the southern country on my return from 
the Darling. During my first day’s journey 
from the dépét, I made the banks of the Mur. 
ray below the junction of the branch of the 
Murrumbidgee, and we subsequently encamped 
where the breadth of this river was one hun- 
dred and sixty-five yards. On the following 
day we were compelled to make a detour by 
another branch of this river, and thus came 
upon a fine full lake, sixteen miles in circum. 
ference. I found the River Darling of con- 
siderable width, at and for above six miles 
above its junction with the Murray, from 
which the backwater extended fifteen miles up. 
But, above that point, the channel seemed 
scarcely so wide as it was where I had ex. 
plored it above. It contained so little water, 
that at my last camp I stepped across its bed 
dry shod; a little water only dropping over 
the smooth bottom, seemed the effect of the 
rain fallen just before. This river exactly re- 
sembled the Lachlan in its woods, course, and 
in the character of its banks—the latter being 
peculiar to those two rivers only. The sole 
difference is, that the Darling is on a rather 
larger scale. The country on both banks was 
of the same barren description as that I had 
seen above, or, if possible, worse ; for the arid 
red sands and thick scrubs approached the 
banks of the river, leaving little room for 
grass. As soon, therefore, as I recognised the 
points of a range previously intersected, and 
thus ascertained the identity of the upper and 
lower Darling, I hastened to rejoin Mr. Sta- 
pylton at the dépét. From the natives we 
learned that other lakes, similar to Lake Be- 
nanee, existed in the country northward from 
the Murray, especially a large one named 
Coniowra ; and that the Darling tribe came 
across the country from that river to the Be- 
nanee Lake, without passing along the bank 
of the Darling. As I make the junction of 
the rivers. Darling and Murray, in longitude 
142° 3’ 26” E, or upwards of a degree more to 
the eastward, than it appears to be in Arrow- 
smith’s map, published in 1832; my move- 
ment from the dépét point will appear less of 
# detour on my map, than by that map might 
be supposed. And the longitude of the junction 
of the Murrumbidgee near my d¢pét being also 
more to the eastward than it is in that map 
(being 143° 20’ 36” E.), I had less reason to 
regret the season of drought which had com- 
pelled me to pursue a route which a previous 
knowledge of the localities was alone wanting, 
to have proved the most eligible for the accom- 
plishment of both objects of the expedition. 
I found that Mr. Stapylton and party had re- 
mained during the whole period of my absence 
unmolested. ‘he waters of the Murrumbidgee 
had risen, and the branch on which I had fixed 
the dépot was full and flowing —so that it was 
necessary, in order to rejoin that party, to 
swim our horses across.’’ 
(To be concluded in our next] 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 31. Mr. Whewell, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was first read, on certain areas 
of elevation and of subsidence in the Pacifie 
and Indian Oceans, as deduced from the study 
of coral formations, by C. Darwin, Esq. The 
author first notices the most remarkable 
points in the structure of lagoon islands, and 
shews that the lamelliform corals do not grow 
at any great depths ; indeed, beyond ten fa- 
thoms, the bottom generally consisting of cal- 
careous sand, or of masses of dead coral rock. 
He then noticed the * encircling reefs,” which 





form a ring round mountainous islands, at the 
distance of two or three miles ; and which also | 
encircle the submarine prolongation of islands, | 
as the double line of reef extending 140 miles | 
beyond the island of Caledonia. Again, the | 
barrier reef—as that parallel to the north-east | 
coast of Australia—forms a third class of co- 
ral formations. These three classes of reefs, 
encircling, barrier, and lagoon, are very similar 
in formation. A distinct class of reefs was 
also pointed out by the author, called by him 
** fringing reefs,’’ which extend only so far 
from the shore, that there is no difficulty in 
understanding their growth. The theory which 
Mr. Darwin then offered, so as to include every 
kind of structure, is simply, that as the land, 
with the attached reefs, subsides very gradually, 
from the action of subterranean causes, the 
coral-building polypi soon again raise their 
solid masses to the level of the water. But not 
so with the land; each inch lost is irreclaim- 
ably gone: as the whole gradually sinks, the 
water gains foot by foot on the shore, till the 
last and highest peak is finally submerged. 
The author then proceeded to offer some consi- 
derations on the probability of general subsi- 
dences in the Pacific, where many causes tend 
to its production ; and the difficulty of explain- 
ing the existence of a vast number of reefs on 
one level, unless we suppose that one mountain 
top after another becomes submerged, the 
zoophytes always bringing up their stony 
masses to the surface of the water. Subsi- 
dence being granted, it was shewn that a 
fringing reef would be converted by the up- 
ward growth of the coral into one of the 
encircling order; and this, by the disappear. 
ance of the central land, into a lagoon island. 
After adducing some proofs of subsidence in 
Keeling and Vanikoro islands, and of elevation 
in Sumatra, the author proceeds to shew, that 
as continental elevations act over wide areas, 
so might we suppose continental subsidences 
would do; and in conformity to these views, 
that the Pacific and Indian seas could be di- 
vided into symmetrical areas of the two kinds : 
the one sinking, as deduced from the presence 
of encircling and barrier reefs and lagoon 
islands ; and the other rising, as known from 
uplifted shells, and corals, and skirting reefs. 
The absence of lagoon islands in certain tracts, 
such as in both the West and East Indies, 
Red Sea, &c., was thus easily explained, for 
proofs of recent elevation are there described. 
Mr. Darwin then pointed out the above 
areas in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and 
deduced, as important consequences: 1. That 
linear spaces of great extent are undergoing 
movements of an astonishing uniformity, and 
that the lands of elevation and subsidence alter- 
nate. 2. That the points of volcanic eruption 
all fall on the areas of elevation. 3. That the 
geographical distribution of plants is elucidated 
by the discovery of former centres, whence the 
germs could be disseminated. 4. That some 
degree of light might thus be thrown on the 





question, whether certain groups of living 


beings, peculiar to small spots, are the remnants 
of a former large population, or a new one spring- 
ing into existence? And, lastly, when beholding 
more than an hemisphere divided into symme- 
trical areas, which within a limited period of 
time have undergone certain known move. 
ments, we obtain some insight into the system 
by which the crust of the globe is modified 
during the endless cycle of changes. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspay. Dr. Birkbeck, president, in the 
chair.—This being the last meeting of the pre- 
sent session, it was highly gratifying to find 
that the Society was in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous state, having added upwards of thirty new 
members, and read nearly fifty original papers 
on meteorology, since its revival in November 
last. At the present meeting, Sir Robert Wil- 
liam Horton, Professor Cerquero, astronomer- 
royal, Cadiz, and Lieutenants Grey and Lush- 
ington, who are just gone out in the expedition 
to explore the north-west parts of New Hol- 
land, were admitted associates. The meetings 
of the Society were adjourned till November, . 
and the following subjects for investigation 
were submitted to the meeting, to be carried 
into effect by observers, whether members of 
the Society or otherwise, viz : 

1. To determine the mean temperature of the several 
seasons of the year, and also of the whole year, at various 
stations on the surface of the globe. 2. To mark the 
daii Se eee of temperature, and ascertain the form 
of the ly thermometric curves (also at various stations), 
and from them determine the two periods in each day at 
which the mean temperature occurs at each station. 3. 
To determine the mean barometric pressure for any given 
period, as a month, year. 4. To mark the various atmo- 
spheric phenomena, and the weather immediately pre- 
ceding and succeeding each occurrence. 5. To register 
the direction and strength of the wind at numerous sta- 
tions, and to ascertain the forms of the anemonal curves 
peculiar to certain latitudes, seasons, &c. 6. To ascertain 
the nature of the connexion that exists between the 
anemonal, barometric, thermometric, and hygrometric 
curves, 7. To register the quantities of rain in various 
stations, and ascertain the distribution of vapour at va- 
rious heights. 8. To determine the moon's influence on 
atmospheric phenomena. 9. ‘To investigate the laws of 
tain, fog, dew, the crystallisation of snow, &c. 1). To 
investigate the phenomena of storms, hurricanes, whir!- 
winds, &c,, and trace them to their originating causes. 
11. To determine how far at heric ph ena are 
influenced by volcanic action. 12. ‘To form local histories 
of climate; to state the prevalent diseases at each station 
for every month ; and to determine how far they are in- 
fluenced by atmospheric action. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 5th. The Rev. W. Kirby in the chair. 
—The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed. Numerous donations of entomo- 
logical works were announced from the Royal 
Society of Lille, the Entomological Society of 
France, &c. The Earl of Malmesbury, and 
C. D. O. Jephson, Esq., were elected members of 
the society, and certificates in favour of several 
other candidates were read. The memoirs read 
were as follow :—1. Notice of a case in which 
the larvz of a dipterous insect, supposed to be 
the Anthomgia canicularis of Meigcu, were ex- 
pelled in large quantities from the human in- 
testines, accompanied by a description of the 
same, by the Rev. L. Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 
2. Descriptions. of several new species of ex- 
otic coleopterous insects, including a new 
species of paussus, from the collections of 
Sir Patrick Walker, and Messrs. Norris and 
Hooker, by J. O. Westwood. 3. Observations 
on the natural history of two lepidopterous 
insects of Van Diemen’s Land, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the secretary, by Thos. J. Ewing, 
of Hobart Town. 4. Some account of the in- 
jury sustained by the orchards in Kent, from 
the attacks of the caterpillars of one of the 
slender-bodied moths, Geometride, in a letter 
addressed to the treasurer, W. Yarrell, Esq., 
by Dr. John Richardson. 
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ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
A NEw society (says the Morning Post) has 
been formed, under the above title, for the pur- 


pose of the experimental investigation of elec-| ¥ 


trical science in all its various branches, in order 
not only to advanee that important science, by 
entering upon, and pursuing, original paths of 
investigation, but also by testing the experi- 
ments of other inquirers. Its first business 
meeting was held on Saturday, when a paper 
on the principle of matter, the same cause un- 
der different circumstances producing the va- 
rious phenomena of the different sciences, by 
Mr. Pollock, was read by the secretary. The 
author, after describing the “ principle,”’ a fluid 
pervading all space, pursued his investigation 
under two great heads: the first comprising 
inquiries intimately connected with all the se- 
parate sciences,— vibration of matter, sound, 
&e., currents of the principle, light, heat, 
forces, attractive and repulsive. The second 
containing electricity, magnetism, and equili- 
brium. By his theory, Mr. Pollock accounts 
for lightning, the aurora borealis, comet’s tail, 
magnetic variation, diurnal variation. He also 
explains the ph dependent upon the 
motion of matter or its parts, gravitation, pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, daily variation in the 
height of the barometer, density of the plants 
inversely as their distance from the sun, and 
the difference of the are of the meridian in the 
two hemispheres. In short, the “ principle ”’ 
is an universal cause. A paper was also read 





by Mr. Sturgeon on primary and subsidiary, or 
secondary currents of electricity, illustrated by 
diagrams, and with a horseshoe magnet, curi- 
ously constructed by Dr. Callan, of Maynooth 
collection, small in size, but immense in power. 
After which the meeting adjourned. 


SOIREE: KENSINGTON PALACE. 

Tue last soirée, on Saturday, given by H.R.H. 
the President of the Royal Society, was quite 
as brilliant and distinguished as that which 
preceded. Among the visitors were the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir Robert 
Peel; and it was a source of delight to every 
well-poised mind to observe that, wherever 
literature and science prevail, there the vex- 
ations of politics and party cease to exist. 
Interesting as this meeting was, perhaps its 
greatest charm consisted in the gratifying feel- 
ing of this truth, which it so finely illustrated. 
H. R. H. was looking well, seeing well, and in 
excellent spirits. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, June 8th— Th Ww - 
} wot a The following degrees were con 

Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. P. Maurice, Chaplain of 
New and All Souls’ Colleges. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Holden, Rev. T. N. Stephen- 
son, Rev. C, Wetherell, Worcester College ; S. C. Walker, 
Rev. S. Pope, Queen’s College; Rev. T. E. Abraham, 
Balliol College; H. J. Buller, Trinity College; H. H. 
Vaughan, Fellow of Oriel College ; T. Fléud, Rev. P. C. 
Marshall, Wadham College; Rev. G. Marsland, Brasen- 
nose College; Rev. J. Birch, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors af Arts. — Rev. G. N. Woodd, Wadham Col- 
lege; J. D. Piggott, Merton College. 

Commemoration of Fountiers, §c.— There were two ho- 
norary degrees conferred, that of Doctor in Civil Law on 
ie Earl of Devon, and that of Master of Arts on A. 
a” Esq. Gentleman Commoner of Brasennose Col- 

The following subjects are proposed for the chancellor’s 
Prizes for the ensuing year, viz. :— 

For Latin verse —‘ Hannibal, patria defensionem sus- 
cepturus, ab Italia accitus,” 

‘or an English Essay—<* The tests of national pros- 
perity considered.” 

For a Latin Essy—** An recte dicatut caruisse veteres 


ea forma concilii publici qua selecti quidam pro universis 
Statuuntur ?” 


Theological Prize.—** On the Conduct and Character of 
St. Peter.”—The — above stated, as appointed by the 
judges, for an English Essay. 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes. — The subjects for the 
ear 1838 are: ‘*On the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.” 
«On the Influence of Practical Piety in promoting the 
Temporal and Eternal Happiness of Mankind.” 


CAMBRIDGE, — Porson Prize. — On Wednesday last the 
Porson prize (for the best translation of a passage from 
Shakespeare into Greek verse) was adjudged to €. J. 
| Vaughan, of Trinity College. 

Subject — King Lear, Act iii. scene 2,—- The speech of 
King Lear, ee | the intervening passages, by which 
its continuity is broken, beginning— 

** Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !” 
and ending— **Tam aman 

More sinned against than sinning.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Batty in the chair.The sequel of Mr. 
Farr’s paper On the minute structure of some 
of the higher forms of polypi, noticed in the 
last Literary Gazelte, was read. In prosecut- 
ing his researches, the author observes that he 
discovered no trace of nerves or ganglia, 
although the attributes of the nervons system 
were perfectly obvious. He then notices re- 
production, and some other types, towards a 
new subdivision of the three classes ; the last 
of which is the Entozoa of Ehrenberg, whose 
classification Mr. Farr does not disturb. A 
{paper on an improved mode of constructing 
|magnets was likewise read. The author of 
| this paper, finding a larger quantity of carbon 
in cast iron than in the usual materials of which 
| magnets are constructed, applied himself to the 
| production of magnets from the above metal, 
jand found that it surpassed, in magnetic in- 
fluence, all others. The great advantages of the 
| discovery are cheapness, ease, and speed, in pro- 
jduction. This being the last night of the 
session, the titles of the unread papers in the 
possession of the council were mentioned ; from 
which, if we may judge, as well as from the 
names of their distinguished authors, they must 
be considered of great value. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair.—Sir 
John Trevellyan exhibited a small ancient ves- 
sel of bronze, which had formerly been hand- 
somely enamelled, found at Harwood, in York- 
shire; and, also, what appeared to have been 
a bracelet of bronze or bell-metal, found, with 
some others, in Sussex. Mr. Cole presented a 
set of drawings, by his son, of the interior and 
ornaments of the Star Chamber at Westmin- 
ster, now removed. Mr. Planché communi- 
cated a description of a portrait, painted in oil 
and on wood, in the possession of the Duchess 
Countess of Sutherland, and which had been 
supposed to be that of Charles the Bold ; but 
Mr. P. has discovered, from a badge and 
“ word ” (or motto) painted on the back of the 
picture, that it was the portrait of Anthony, 
bastard of Burgundy, of whom he gave several 
curious historical notices. With this the ses- 
sion of the Society closed, and the meetings 
were adjourned to November next. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, 10th. Sir Alex. Johnston, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Several valuable pre- 
sents to the library and museum were laid 
before the meeting. The secretary read a 
letter from Major-General Sir Henry Worsley, 
Hon. East India Company’s service, dated the 
| 25th ultimo, in which the general expressed his 
‘conviction that he could not more suitably 
appropriate some of the bounty which he had 
derived from the best and most interesting mili- 





fore, with this view, he had the honour to 
place at the disposal of the council, the sum of 
one thousand pounds, to be applied, at the dis- 
cretion of the council, in furthering the objects 
of the Society. The special thanks of the So. 
ciety were voted to Sir Henry for his munifi- 
cent donation; and it was unanimously re- 
solved, that the members should mark their 
sense of his liberality by entering upon a sub- 
scription for a bust of the donor, to be placed in 
in the general meeting-room of the Society, 
each subscription to be limited to a guinea. An 
interesting journal of a passage from Calcutta 
to Alexandria, made in the years 1835-386, by 
Capt. James Mackeuzie, of the E. I. C. service, 
was read by that gentleman to the meeting. 
In the course of his journal, Capt. Mackenzie 
noticed an occurrence illustrative of the lawless 
habits of the Bedouins. A ship, with 350 Per- 
sian pilgrims on board, on their way to the 
shrine of Mecca, was wrecked one night on the 
peninsula of Aden, on the Arabian coast. At 
the dawn of day, the unfortunate pilgrims saw 
the neighbouring shore covered with Bedouins, 
ready to seize and strip them of every thing as 
they landed. There was no remedy : the long- 
boat was put in requisition ; and each succes- 
sive party, as it reached the beach, was stripped 
naked, and cast adrift. A vain appeal was 
made to the sheikh, who sanctioned the rob- 
bery, and participated in its plunder. The un- 
fortunate men, however, contrived to send a 
letter to one of their countrymen, residing at 
Mocha, by whom a vessel was despatched to 
Aden, which brought them all off. Captain 
Mackenzie contemplates the cessation of similar 





outrages, from the expected extension of the 
fageer of the Pasha of Egypt in that quarter. 
| The appearance of the shores of both conti- 
nents, on approaching the celebrated Straits of 
Babelmandel, were passed in review. The 
lofty, sterile, and rugged mountains about Ras 
Bir, on the African side; and the still more 
dismal shores of Arabia on the other; the 
bold, bluff rocks of the ‘“‘ High Brothers ;” 
the Peak of Babelmandel; and the low, flat 
island of Perim, which divides the straits at 
their entrance, were successively and graphi- 
cally described. At length, on the 28th of 
January, the vessel passed the strait, and sailed 
securely on the beautiful light-green waves, 
which, in this sea, so strongly contrast with 
the funereal blackness of its shores. At this 
period the reading of the paper was disconti- 
nued ; the remainder being reserved for ano- 
ther meeting. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.— Statistical, 8 p.m.; Marylebone Literary, 
8} p.m. (Dr. Lardner on Astronomy, also on the 26th, and 
July 3.) 

Tuesday.—Linnzan, 8 p.m. ; Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 r.m. 
Saturday.—Electrical Society, 7 P.M. 


we 





FINE ARTS. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
On Monday, P. Robinson, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair, several gentlemen were admitted fel- 
lows; and the secretary read a long list of 
donations, comprising Bardwell’s work on 
* Temples ;” Barlow ‘ On the Strength of Ma- 
terials ;’’ several pamphlets by M. Hittorff (who 
has recently been in London); a ‘ Statistical 
Account of all the Works recently erected in 
Paris,” from the préfet of that city; No. VI. 
of * The London Churches,” &c. &c. Mr. 
Fowler, the junior honorary secretary, read a 


paper On the construction of the roof of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, drawn up from the 
observations aud sketches of Mr. C. Mylne, 


|tary service in the world, than by contributing 
a portion of it to promote the utility and sta- 
| bility of the Royal Asiatic Society; and there- 


._ Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—For the best composition 
in English V; i —“T i 
a stn erse, not limited to fifty lines — « The Exile 
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fellow. The style of architecture called Gothic, 
it is generally supposed, originated abroad, and 
was there earlier carried to perfection than it 
was in England: the Gothic of this country, 
however, displays certain features, differing 
in every respect from those we find on the 
Continent ; and of these there is none more 
beautiful than the fan-like groining, which is 
employed with such pre-eminent success in this 
chapel. The construction of the masonry to 
resist the thrust of the roof displays, likewise, 
considerable skill.— Mr. T. lL. Donaldson then 
read some remarks by Mr. Lee, On the form 
and decoration of the two brazen pillars, de- 
scribed in the Holy Scriptures as standing 
before the “ house of the forest of Lebanon,” 
and called Jachin and Boaz. Mr. Lee, in his 
paper, stated that these columns were insulated, 
similar to others which have been found in 
Persia ; but a reference to the description in 
the original text seems to shew clearly that 
this was not the case, but that they formed 
part of the porch. At the close of this paper, 
Mr. Godwin, jun. put before the meeting a 
theory in regard to the subject published by 
Mr. Morier in “ Abel Allnutt.”” Mr. Morier 
there supposes that the Great Hall of Columns, 
at Persepolis, furnishes examples of the archi- 
tecture and general character of Solomon’s 
Temple; and Mr. Godwin, by the aid of a 
diagram for Sir Robert Kerr Porter’s work, 
supported the view.— Mr. Britton, honorary 
member, afterwards read an Essay on the 
church of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the chancel 
of which lies the body of the immortal Shake- 
speare. It has been recently restored under 
able direction, and now presents one of the 
most interesting specimens of the architecture 
of the period in which it was built that we can 
boast of. The poet’s anathema, “ Cursed be 
he who moves my bones,” is not yet likely to 
apply.—. Thanks were voted to the several gen- 
tlemen mentioned, and the meeting was then 
adjourned. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

At length, we have the pleasure to announce 

the formation cf a National School of Design, 

and confided to the able direction of Mr. J. B. 

Papworth, whose labours of many years in the} 
cause have alike made him competent to the; 
superintendence, and entitled him to the dis- 

tinction. 

** It having been considered important that instruction 
should be afforded to those engaged in the preparation of 
designs for the various branches of the manufactures of 
this country, (says the circular before us) a grant was made 
during the last session of parliament for the furtherance 
of this object ; and, under the sanction of the president 
of the board of trade, the School of Design has been 
established in the rooms at Somerset House, lately occu- 
pied by the Royal Academy, for the purpose of teaching 
design, including light and shade, colour, > per- 
spective. A provisional council has been named, and 
masters, under the general superintendence of Mr. Pap- 
worth, are to be employed to afford instruction in the 
various branches above enumerated; lectures will also 
occasionally be given on the principal subjects connected 
with the ornamental art ; and a large collection of draw- 
ings and casts for the use of the school has been provided.” 

Other regulations are promulgated at the 
Academy, and we have only to add our hearty 
wishes for the success of an establishment so 
long and so much wanted, in a manufacturing 
and commercial country. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wellington at Waterloo. Painted by A. Cooper, 
R.A.; engraved by F. Bromley. Hodgson 
and Graves. 

Tue decisive charge of the Life Guards is the 

point of time chosen by Mr. Cooper and it has 

afforded him a fine opportunity of shewing his 
skill in the treatment of that noble animal the 


horse. The whole composition is a spirited 
one: but the character and action of ‘** The 
Duke,” are peculiarly commanding and ani- 
mated. 


Tableaux from Crichton. Designed and etched 
by John Franklin, Esq. Macrone. 
Mr. Frankt1n has availed himself of the 
numerous graphic passages in Mr. Ainsworth’s 
interesting and popular romance, to produce 
a dozen compositions in outline, the energy, 
grace, and taste of which, do him the highest 
credit. ‘¢ The Oratory,” “ The Column,” *‘ Hic 
Bibitur” (the anacreontic ballad to which is so 
admirable, that we grieve we cannot quote it), 
“ The Pavilion,” and “ The Betrothment,” 
are our chief favourites. Mr. Franklin has 
made a great stride since the appearance of his 
‘¢ Tilustrations of Chevy Chace.” 
Roberts’ Spain. 

WueEn this magnificent publication originally 
appeared, it was noticed in the Literary Gazette 
with the admiration which its beauty must 
elicit from every one who has seen it. We 
have lying before us specimens of some of the 
plates, mounted, and coloured to imitate draw- 
ings; and certainly, any thing more exquisite 
we never beheld. 








MUSIC. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
THE eighth and last concert, on Wednesday, 
3lst ult., under the direction of his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, would have been excellent 
had it been curtailed by the omission of a few 
compositions, now worn completely threadbare 
to this audience. This remark applies not to 
any of the choruses, as all the stock pieces in 
that department are made of stuff that will 
never wear out. The ‘Cum sancto spiritu ”’ 
of Mozart’s twelfth mass, went with the pre- 
cision of clock-work ; and the ‘ Kyrie ” of 
Haydn, No. I., deserves nearly equal praise. 
Why cannot it be sung to the original words ? 
This chorus was much too good to be placed at 
the fagend of a very long concert, when about 
half the company had departed. The same 
thing may be observed of the song which pre- 
ceded it, Callcott’s ** Angel of Life,”’ which was 
revived on this evening after a slumber of many 
years, and was sung by Mr. Phillips with such 
perfect taste and delightful expression, as 
must ensure it a permanent place on the list. 
Madame Pasta’s performance of ** Ombra ado- 
rato” was fully worthy of her fame; and, on 
being encored, she sang it still more finely. 
In a long duet between her and Braham, 
from one of Cimarosa’s operas, our coun- 
tryman proved himself equal to the best of the 
Italian singers in dramatic energy and feeling. 
How gloriously, too, does he always declaim 
that bit of recitative from Israel in Egypt ! 
In the concluding sentence, especially, “But the 
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place last week; the reheavsal, as it is inap. 
propriately designated, being on Monday morn. 
ing, and the evening performance on Wednes- 
day. The choruses, at first, went rather lan. 
guidly, but they increased in spirit as the ora. 
torio proceeded. Handel’s own favourite one, 
“ He trusted in God,” was sung in remarkable 
perfection ; but in some of the others, though 
performed with the usual accuracy, we felt the 
want of more light and shade, and we have 
also a quarrel against the band for playing too 
loud, nearly thronghout. The solo singers 
were Mesdames Caradori, Knyvett, Shaw, 
Clara Novello, and Birch; and Messrs. Bra. 
ham, Bennett, Phillips, Stretton, and Machin ; 
all of whom acquitted themselves admirably. 
We exhort Mr. Stretton to be of good cheer, 
for his voice and talent are of more than ordi- 
nary promise. The room was quite full on 
both occasions. 


Concerts.— Of Concerts we have to notice, 
with approval, one for that ingenious artist, 
M. Minasi, on the 9th; another for Mr. and 
Mrs. Alban Croft, on the 13th ; and a third, 
yesterday, for Miss Dickens and Miss Foster, 
both pupils of the Royal Academy. At the 
latter, a good deal of very sweet vocal and some 
well-chosen instrumental music was most cre- 
ditably executed. We would not wish to pass 
a more pleasant evening. The performers were 
almost all young, and most of them pupils of 
the Academy. Miss Dickens and Mr. Burnett 
sang a duet, “‘ Esulti per la Babara,” most 
sweetly. Miss Rainforth, also, was in delight- 
ful voice: but, where all were so good, it is 
scarcely fair in us to select. We cordially wish 
these young ladies the success to which they 
are so well entitled. 

The last Societa Armonica concert took place 
yesterday evening week. It was the best of 
the season, both for selection of compositions 
and artistes. Rubini, Grisi, Albertazzi, and 
Ivanhoff, were the principal vocalists; and in 
the instrumental department were Mori, Chat- 
terton, and Forbes. Grisi and Albertazzi were 
encored in “‘ Ebben a te ferisce,”” which was 
very finely given; and in an English song by 
Albertazzi, from Balfe’s new opera of Catherine 
Grey, our fair countrywoman was equally ad- 
mired. The spirited exertions of the directors 
on this occasion were rewarded by an extremely 
well-filled room. 








DRAMA. i 

King’s Theatre.—Since our last notice of this 
house, Rossini’s Semiramide has been added to 
the list of performances. With the exception of 
Malek Adel, it has been the least successful ope- 
ra of the season ; not because it deserves to be so 





—for it abounds in delightful music— but be- 
/cause every one remembers Pasta, who made 
| the part of the queen her own; and whom we 
may scarcely expect to see equalled —certainly 


children of Israel went on dry land in the midst | never surpassed. ‘There can be no doubt Grisi 
of the sea,” the torrent of his enthusiasm carries | has a superior voice, both in tone and compass 5 


away every thing before it. Mr. Stretton, a stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy, under all the disad- 
vantage of nervous apprehension at facing this 
audience for the first time, sang Pergolesi’s 
“OQ, Lord, have mercy upon me!” in a good 
style, and with considerable feeling. Mes- 
dames Shaw and Bishop, and Messrs. Hawkins 
and Parry, jun. were severally very successful 
in the songs assigned them. Messrs. Pyne 
and Lloyd assisted in the concerted music. Q. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 
THE annual performance of the Messiah, for 





the benefit of the funds of this Society, took 


| but her conception of the character is different, 
‘and her acting, consequently, falls very short of 
|her predecessor. The whole weight of the 
opera rests upon Arsaces; the whole interest 
|is in his fate. It was a character which was 
| sure either to raise Madame Albertazzi to first- 
|rate, or to leave her in her present position— 
jof second rate. It has, we think, done the 
latter. She sings the part all through fault- 
lessly, as far as the execution of the music 
goes ; but it is like a beautiful lesson,— soul is 
wanting ; energy, fire, feeling —all are absent. 
We hope to see Madame Albertazzi acquire 
these requisites, which, with her truly magnl- 
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ficent voice, would place her in a far higher 
ition than she now occupies. The cele- 
brated duet ** Ebene a te ferisci,”” sung by this 
lady and Madame Grisi, is one of the most ex- 
quisite pieces of music we have ever heard. 

Drury Lane. —On Thursday, Mr. Wilson 
took his benefit, and gave a /ot of the sweetest 
Scots music ever heard on the stage. The 
house was full, and of so many northern natives, 
that their delightful plaudits were the more 
acceptable. 

The Haymarket Theatre opened on Monday ; 
and if spirited enterprise will, as it ought, and 
we believe it will, command success, Mr. Web- 
ster has begun in a style which mfist ensure a 
prosperous season. Hamlet was the play— 
Shakespeare—and Macready the Hamlet. That 
character he has played at the larger houses ; 
and there has been much criticism, as there 
always will be, upon Hamlet (hardly, if yet, 
understood by any commentator); but the ge- 
neral voice according that it was an admirable 
performance, with exactly such deductions as 
every writer,with talent to form his own estimate 
of the part, would make from every performer 
of it. At the smaller theatre, we think that a 
higher meed will be adjudged to Macready. 
His conception, his fine study of the Prince of 
Denmark is, at any rate, fully developed to the 
spectator. Is he too sad? This is the only 
question we could ask of ourselves. But the 
beauty, the force, the pathos overpowering 
philosophy, the exquisitely minute traits— how 
glorious they were. If not the Hamlet of our 
imagination, it was (is it heresy or impudence 
to say so?) a Hamlet worthy of Shakespeare. 
The rest of the cast was fair. Miss Huddart, 
an excellent Queen; and Miss Vincent, with 
minor and minor theatre faults, an Ophelia as 
good as the usual run. We cannot speak by 
the card or bill; and have, therefore, only to 
add generally, that the whole went off well. 

The Strand has a new piece, the Winterbot- 
toms,—very funny, and very well acted. 





VARIETIES. 

Mr. T. Dibdin, besides resuming his labours 
in dramatic instruction, &c. has advertised to 
furnish songs and addresses on any given sub- 
jects, for public occasions and convivial parties, 
at 24 hours’ notice!!! 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
holds its anniversary to-day, under the favour- 
able auspices of Lord Francis Egerton ; a chair- 
man, whose deserved popularity as a friend of 
literature and the arts, not to mention his high 
talents, is enough to ensure a numerous and 
gratifying meeting. 

Murillo, &c. — Some of the newspapers have 
announced the purchase of the Murillo and the 
Rembrandt, of Mr. Yates (see a recent No. of 
Lit. Gaz.), for the National Gallery, for 7000/. ; 
but this is a mistake : it is not a Rembrandt that 
is included in the purchase, but Rubens’ fine 
picture of the ‘* Elevation of the Brazen Ser- 
pent ;” and we rejoice in both being secured 
for the country. 

Map of London ( Porteus's.) — The smallest 
map ever seen of the largest city in the world. 
A slight fold, of two inches, gives a very clear 
guide to the vast thoroughfares of this human 
ant’s nest, with all its public buildings, resorts, 
&e. &e. It is, indeed, justly called a “* gem.” 

_ Weather-Wisdom. —Our readers, interested 
in the meteorological matters, which we like to 
observe acquiring more and more public at- 
tention, can compare the past week with the 
predictions in our last No. Lieutenant Mor- 
rison has been specially wrong, Mr. Murphy 
not very right. We annex, nevertheless, their 


future views, &c. &c.* ‘‘ The weather will 
change on the afternoon of the 2lst. There 
will be a prevalence of rain, with thunder, on 
the 22d and 23d; though the sun be in aspect 
to Jupiter, other aspects still denote rainy 
weather.” 

Surrey Zoological Gardens.—The proprietors 
of this establishment have added to its many 
beauties, a striking view of Mount Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples; which, standing on 
the very edge of the lake, and throwing all the 
shadows by mountain, fortress, tower, and steep, 
into the water, has a beautiful and novel effect. 
As the scenery is also fixed, the distances are 
strongly thrown back by means of the machinery 
underneath, which gives to the ledges and 
shaggy points of the precipices a truly savage 
appearance. When the water is calm, and the 
sun shining, the whole scene has a very beauti- 
ful and magnificent effect; while one or two 





* Remarks connected with a Weather Table, for June, 
1837, by P. Murphy (and a copy of which appeared in 
the last Number of the Literary Gazette, on the 10th in- 
stant), presented by him, and read at the last meeting of 
the Meteorological Society, on the evening of the 13th.— 
In reference to the ordinary changes of the weather, as 
calculations connected with them, or with the periods of 
their occurrence, are less to be relied on at this time of 
the year than earlier in the season, and that it is suffi- 
ciently remarkable and interesting to induce an inquiry 
as to its cause, the following appear to be the circum- 
stances to which it is to be ascribed, viz.: As with the 
advance of the season to the period of the solstice the me- 
teor in which rain has its source becomes more concentric 
in the atmosphere, and circumscribed in its range, a con- 
sequence of this is, that it becomes relatively more local 
than before, which causes that a greater length of time 
usually elapses between the period of its setting in in any 
part of the same, or of proximate regions of the atmos- 
phere, and that of its termination in an opposite, as we 
approach the solstice, than what is the case when, as 
earlier, and that the action of the sun as connected with 
the sun is less powerful, it embraces in its range a more 
enlarged extension. In addition to this, it is to be ob- 
served, that, as with the advance of the season the solar 
action becomes more powerful, it usually has the effect of 
deranging, more or less, considerably, the influence of the 
moon on the weather; and thence of, at one time, acce- 
lerating the developement of its effects, and, at another, 
of retarding it. From this it follows, as calculations, si- 
milar to those connected with the present, equally as with 
the tables for April and May, founded on the lunar ac- 
tion, cannot be expected to do more than point to the 
mean results on the weather which are to be expected 
from its assumed meteoric influence; and that, for the 
reasons stated, this is more liable to be deranged or inter- 
rupted about the period of the solstice than earlier in the 
season: that, as being a consequence, in ——— as we 
approach the solstice, and for a considerable time after it, 
a corresponding increase of time should be allowed for the 
occurrence of the expected effects of the lunar action on 
the weather, on either side the period or day specified in 
the table, than previously, i.e., that such period sheuld 

understood to include the day which immediately pre- 
cedes, and that which follows after, the day mar in 
the table, as that of their occurrence. As by this means 
the exceptions, as at an earlier period of the season, will 
not only be found to dwindle into insignificance, but, to- 
gether with presenting a more correct view of the subject, 
more justice will necessarily be done to the principles of 
cal tion resorted to. As refers to the violent pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere, such as thunder, or other storms, 
&c., as they have ir source in a more powerful and 
concentric action than that which induces the ordinary 
changes of the weather; thence it is that, in general, the 
periods of their occurrence—even during the summer and 
winter months—can be counted on with much greater 
certainty than those of the latter class; and, conse- 
quently, the preceding observations are not intended so 
much to apply to them. 

London, June 13, 1837. P. Murray. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Cheltenham, June 13, 1837. 

Sir, — I hope you will excuse my Se attention 
to the fact, that, though there may have “ no thun- 
der showers” on the 4th inst., as predicted by me, they 
were very general on the next day. On the 5th, there was 
thunder and rain at Gloucester and Cheltenham ; rain at 
Edmonton (see Literary Gazette), and “lightning and 
distant thunder ;” and a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning at Rochester; also, that Hoo Church was 
struck, and the steeple thrown down. I have no doubt 
it will be found that ‘* thunder showers” were frequent 
in other parts, as the sun was in seztile aspect to Jupiter 
on the 4th, which never passes in the summer without 
thunder. I confess I was wrong as to ‘* warm weather” 
on the 8th, for it did not occur till the 9th, which was 
the hottest day this year, the thermometer at Edmonton 
having reached 73 degrees. On the l0th and 11th we have 





(as predicted) had very high winds, and, near this part, 
much thunder.—I remain, &c. ' R. J, MORRISON, , 


ee 
small vessels anchored in the lake, add greatly 
to the maritime delusion. It is really a splen- 
did accession to the place: whoever the artist 
may be, he has brought a masterly mind to the 
task, and executed it in a manner very superior 
to similar scenes which we have witnessed. 
E— resolves on returning from Spain, it is said: 
He’ll not come in a transport, I'll wager my head. 


H. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. B. E. Pote i liately, a translation 
of Three Persepolitan Cuneiform Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, with Remarks, 

In the Press. 

The Seven Ages of Shakespeare, illustrated by Original 

Designs, drawn on Wood, by distinguished Artists. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Shrewsbury School List and Prize Exercises, June 13, 
1837, 8vo. sewed, 2s. — First Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
gages by the Rev. W. Butler, M.A. 12mo, 2s.— The 

ard, by Gray, with Illustrations, from Drawings by the 
Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, crown 8vo, 7s.— Devotional 
Poetry, with Music, 2 vols. royal 32mo. 6s.—Snarleyyow ; 
or, the Dog Fiend, by the Author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. — Ingram’s Memorials of Ox- 
ford, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 18s,—H. M. Ship, Inconstant, 
4s.—Impressions at Home and Abroad, by J. R. O’Flana- 

an, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 11, 1s. —The Widow's Offering, 

y the late W. Pitt Scargill, 2 vols, post 8vo. 1/. 1s.—Sal 
batical Verses, by J. T. ee 8vo. 1s, 6d. — Practical 
Remarks on Infant Education, by Dr. Mayo, f.cap. 2s. 6d, 
—Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol. IV. 8vo. 1/. 5s.—Travels in 
Palestine and Syria, by G. Robinson, Esq. 2 vols. post 
$vo. li. 1s. — Picturesque and Historical Recollections of 
Switzerland, by M. O’Connor, Esq. f.cap, 7s. 6d.—Angling 
Reminiscences, by T. D. Stoddart, Esq. f.cap, 5s. 6d. — 
Progress of Creation considered, by Mary Roberts, f.cap, 
7s.— Narrative of Captain J. Fawckner’s Travels in West 
Africa, 12mo. 4s.—The Bride of Messina, a Tragedy, from 
Schiller, by G. Irvine, 8vo. 6s. — The Life of John Thel- 
wall, by his Widow, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. The Naturalist’s 
Library, Vol. XVIII. : Foreign Butterflies, 6s. — Letters 
of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life, so Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, 2 vols. post 8vo. lJ. ls. —S. E. Pierce's 
Forms of Prayer, 12mo. 6s. — Politics of another World, 
by Mordecai, 8vo. 12s.—Whewell on University Educa- 
tion, post 8vo. 5s. — Mrs. Trench on Education, post 8vo, 
15s.—The Deaf and Dumb Boy, a Tale, by the Reverend 
W. Fletcher, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Rennie’s New Supplement to 
the Pharmacoperia, 4th edit. 8vo. 12s.— The Christian 
Church distinguished from Popery, &c., by the Reverend 
T. Griffiths, A.M. Part I. 12mo. 5s, 6d.—Introduction to 
Medical Botany, 3d edit. by Dr. Castle, 5s. 6d. —Transla- 
tion of the Pharmacopeeia Londinensis, with Notes, by 
Dr. Castle, 5s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
June. Thermometer. 
Thuraday-- From 30 to 59 | 
Friday «+--+ § eooe § oe 
Saturday -- 10 . . 
Sunday---- 11 . joes 
Monday -+ 12 * . 
Tuesday -- 13 oe | 
Wednesday 14 . ee 73 | 29°72 
Wind, S. W. 
Except the 9th and 14th, generally clear. A heavy fall 
of rain on the morning of the 14th, 
Rain fallen, 6°25 of an inch, 
Latitude------51° 37’ 32” N. 
itude +++. 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 
Edmonton. Cuarves Henry ADAMS, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

There were some slight inaccuracies in our notice last 
week of the late Mr. Ottley’s collection of engravings. 
Mr. Sotheby did not undertake the superintendence of 
the disposal of Mr. Ottley’s various collections of matters 
of art; though he was employed to sell the engravings, 
the first portion of which has just been disposed of. 
Messrs, Christie and Manson sold the small but choice 
collection of modern Italian pictures; and many of the 
most interesting and valuable features of this distinguish- 
ed amateur’s gallery yet remain to be brought before the 
public, including the whole of very brilliant and 
unique collection of paintings (from the walls of churches, 
&c. in Italy) byancient Italian masters. With —_— to the 

rices which the prints brought, though cer liberal 
‘or the times, we apprehend that, on ey pre- 
sent a considerabl preciation below the actual cost at 
the period they were purchased. The British Museum, we 
are sorry to say, bought very sparingly, being pitted, 
with a very inadequate sum of money at its command, 
against the caterers from foreign institutions, with un- 
limited means at their dis » and instructions to 
chase at any prices. Gems have thus been suffe: 
find their way out of the country, which, we apprehend, 
will never be brought together again to give us a chance 
of obtaining them. 

F. B. B., we believe, might receive the information he 
seeks from J, Britton, Esq, 

We fear that matters are too serious for R’s lincs at thia 





whole, 








moment. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


al 7 4 

RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 

MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 

Ancient Masters, of the Itali Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 

French . is now onet and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning unti! Six in the Evening. 
Admission 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


UST OPEN,—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 
e PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. 
Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


EWLY DISCOVERED COREGGIO 


MAGDALEN.—This divine Work of Art, perhaps the 


chef-d’auvre of Coreggio, remains on view at No, 49 Pall Mali, and | 


will continue only a short time longer. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 
N.B, A few doors from the British Institution. 
Open from 10 to 5 o'clock. 


Every known Artist will be admitted on presenting his 
own card. 


° hl 
ESSONS in OIL and WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING, ETCH. 
ING, &c. given by an Artist of Established Reputation. 
Terms, One Guinea per Lesson. 

Kiementary Lessons given by the Advertiser's Daughter, at 
Three Lessons for One Guinea. 

The Advertiser, either alone, or accompanied by his Daughter, 
would be happy to join a Travelling Party for Sketching tor the 
Autumn. 

For Cards of Address, apply at Sams’s Royal Library, St. 
James’s Street, or to Rowney and Co. 51 Rathbone Place: if by 
letter, to E. E., as above, post-paid. 


LADY, who is going to Italy by way of 
Switzerland, to finish the Education of her Daughter, 
would be happy to take a Young Lady with her for the same 
purpose, or to introduce her into Society. As it is in the adver- 
tiser’s power to afford peculiar advantages with respect to mental 
cultivation and social comfort, liberal terms will be expected. 
An Invalid Lady, requiring change of climate, might rely upon 
the kindest attention, the husband of the lady advertising having 
been in the medical profession. 
The most satisfactory references wil! be given. Address, post- 
paid, to A.C, D. care of Mr. R, Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, London. 


OTANY.—A Gentleman who has gained 


some of the highest botanical honours open to public 


competition, having spare time at his disposal, is willing to give | 


private instruction in Botany to ladies or gentlemen. 
Direct, O. ‘I’. University College, Gower Street. 


ADVERTISERS. — The last Day for 
the insertion of Advertiséments in the next Number of 
the LONDON and WESTMINSTER REVIEW, will be Mon- 
day, the 19th of June. 
Published by Henry Hooper, 18 
verti and © i 


Pall Mall East; to whom all Ad- 
ations are to be sent in future. 





Price 2. 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS for 1837; containing Works in all classes of 
Literature, in various Languages. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 39 Paternoster Row. 
«* Libraries purchased. 


VAMILY ‘NDOWMENT SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, for Endowing 
future and existing Children. 
ce, 12 Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 
Capital, £500,000. 
Trusiecs, 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
Henry Porcher, Esq. 
Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Directors, 
Henry George Ward, Esq. M.P. Chairman 
George Alfred Muskett, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
W. Abbot Pascoe St. Leger Greenfell, 
William 


tt, Esq. | 
Butterworth Bayley, 
H ~ 


le ward Lee, Esq. 
wien, Esq. Majer John Luard 
Bazett David Colvin, Esq. | Thomas Willis Muskett, Esq. 
John Fuller, Esq. Major George Willeck. 
Actuary—Mr. William Lewis. 
Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Pablic attention is called to the important fact that a premium 
of from seven to nine guineas (varying with the age of the lady) 
paid annually to the Society for a term of twenty-two years, will 
entitle each one of the future childcen of a marriage, on attain 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Collection of Engravings, Paintings, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 


ON TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 


erty of the late W. JONES, Esq. of Northend, 
ammersmith, by order of the Executors ; 


The Pr 


Consisting of an extensive Series of the Original Works of Ho" 

arth; Modern Engravings by Eminent Artists, in various states’ 

ine Foreign Prints; Books of Prints; Susannah and the Elders’ 
Painting by P. Veronese; the Dancing Bear, by Teniers, &¢.+ 
Drawings and Prints, framed and glazed, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms. 


Books in Quires, Boards, and Bound, 
The extensive Stock of Messrs. F. WESTLEY and H. DAVIS, 
by order of the Assignees; 


Including Remainders, Stereotype Plates, and Copsrights of 
iscell E 'y Works, Sunday School and Ju- 





venile Publications, &c. 
Circulating Library ; 

Consisting of the Works of the most Popular Writers of Romance, 
and Books of Voyages, Travels, Biography, &c. 
Valuable Architectural Works, Books 
of Prints, &c.; 

Including Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.; Chambers’ Architecture 
3 vols.; Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols.; Shaw’s Il- 
luminated Manuscripts; Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.; 
Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments; Pugin and Le Keus’s Normandy ; 
Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 2 vols.; Ferrey’s Christ Church, &c. 


Miscellaneous Collection of Books; 
Including Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.; Borlase’s Cornwall; The 
Italian School of Design, 2 yols.; Le Roy Ruines de la Greece; 
(uvres de Voltaire, 66 vols.; Gusres de Rousseau, 281 vols, ; 
Mosheim, 6 vols. ; Bacon's Abridgement,8 vols. ; Modern Drama, 
5 vols.; Betham’s Baronetage, 5 vols., &c. 


Mathematical, Astronomical, and Phi- 
losophical Works 
Of Mr. JOHN WEALE, of High Helborn, who is declining 
that portion of the business, consisting ofan extensive and valuable 
Collection of Books connected with those branches of literature. 
Books in Quires, the Plates and Re- 
mainders of Modern and Popular 
Musie, &c. 
Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Book s’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 
22 Fleet Street. 





St. James's Street.— Original Models, by Michael Angelo, Bel- 
lini, John of Bologna, &c. ; Rare Old Sévres, Dresden, Cracklin, 
and other China; Enamels, by H. Bone; Choice Paintings; 
Sideboard of Plate; Select Library of Books; Cellar of very 

Old Wines; Picola Piano, by Wornum, 


> "1 . 
EBENHAM and STORR (late Machin, 
Debenh and Storr), pectfully that they 
are instructed by the Assignees of Mr. A. H. Day, a Bankrupt, to 
SELL, at the Gallery, No. 26 St. James's Street, on Wednesday, 
une 28, and following Day, at One, an unique COLLECTION 
of ORIGINAL MODELS, by Michael Angelo, purchased in 
Florence, and brought to this country by that celebrated an- 
tiquarian, the late Mr. Locke, of Norbury Park. ‘I'vhese Models 
form some of Michael Angelo’s noblest productions, executed by 
hie own hand, and originally decorated the Ducal! Palace in 
Florence, The chief subjects are the model of his celebrated 
Moses; it is perfect, and no one who has seen merely a cast or an 
engraving from that great work, can form an adequate notion of 
the grandeur and sublimity of the design ; the Monument of Fer- 
dinand de Medicis, with figures of slaves at each corner, break- 
ing their ds —~ the attitude of the warrior is most exquisitely 
graceful, It is weil known that Sir Thomas Lawrence highly 
estima two els, and considered them of infinite 
value ; and it is hoped that, ere long, they will find a place in the 
ritish Museum; a magnificent Figure, from the same hand, 
executed for the tomb of Julius de Medicis; four River Gods, by 
John of Bologna; a charming Triton, by Bellini, and other fine 
specimens; a few fine old Bronzes Marble Sculptures, in- 
cluding a Bust of Napoleon, by Trintenova; Iwo Verde Antique 
Vases, Warwick Vase, &c.; a fine Collection of Antique Rings, 
Sévres, Dresden, and Cracklin China, amongst which will be found 
a Pair of noble Vases, mounted in gilt ormolu; eight beautifully 
executed Enamels, by H. Bone; a few valuable Paintings, in- 
cluding a fine Landscape, Defrieves; the Cobbler, Terberg; the 
original Johnny Gilpin, Stothard, Xc.; a well-selected Library 
of Books, containing 400 Volumes; the Cellar of choice old Wine, 
in crusted Port, very long in bottle, Sherry, Madeira, Cham- 
pagne, Etna, Toka, &c.; a Sideboard of modern Plate, and other 
valuable items. 

May be viewed, two days prior to the Sale; Catalogues (price 
6d.) may be obtained, seven days ped of Mr. Clark, the Official 
Assignee, 28 St. Swithin’s Lane; Messrs. Collier, Marchant, and 
Co. Solicitors, Carey Street; of the Auctioners, King Street, 
Covent Garden, and at the Place of Sale. 








the age of twenty-one, to 100/. In like manner, a y 
14 to 18 Guineas will entitle each to £200 
SAE «MEY “ctehanonssnen . 800 
3%w45 Do . 
70 to9 Do, ovcces 


to any intermediate or Loomer amount in the same proportion. 
‘he premium may likewise be made to cease with the death of 
either parent, instead of for a term of years certain, 
Similar endowments are granted, payable at any other age or 
ages, and also to existing children. uities are likewise granted 
to wives, payable after the decease of their husbands, as well as all 
other descriptions of annuities, immediate and future. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


and 
T 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Just ready, in 4to. col ifully bound and emb d 


ABLEAUX from “ CRICHTON.” In 
Seri f Twelve highly finished E: i - 

line, Rem his oviebrated Renta. é a ae 

By JOHN FRANKLIN, Faq. 
Edited by W: HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Rarly orders Re a chap iret i ressions of 
a . 
the Plates may be secured, on 


hier. h 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


THOMAS PRINGLE, LATE SECRETARY TO 
a aah ee ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
reparing for publication, in 1 vol. Svo. price 21s. to be . 
lished by Subscription, for the Bene P of his Widow, Pab 
HE POETICAL WORKS (now first col- 
lected) of the late Thomas Pringle. To which will be 
prefixed, an Enlarged Memoir, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Subscriptions will be received by Mr. Moxon, Dover Street; 
Messrs, Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


Just ready, in demy 8vo. with Pontenity Vol. {. (to be completed 
in 2 vols. 


in 2 vols.) 

THE LIFE of JOHN THELWALL, 

With Notices of his Times and Contemporaries, and 
Remarks on the State of Society during the State Trials of 1794. 

By his WIDOW. 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
Agents—for Scotiand, Bell and Bradfute, and D. Cainpbell ; 
for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. is. cloth, illustrated 
BY coloured Map of the Seat of War, 
HE BASQUE PROVINCES; | their 
present Political State, Scenery, and Inhabitants: with 
Adventures amongst the Carlists and Christinos. 
By E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 
London: Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW WORKS. 
Y.HE DOCTO 


Vol. IV. 


Il. 
The Curate of Steinhollt ; 
A Tale of Iceland. 
«¢ A faithful and interesting picture of Icelandic manners."— 
Bell's Messenger. 


R, &e. 


Ill. 
Eureka; a Prophecy of the Future : 
A Romance. 
By the Author of ‘* Mephistophiles in England,” 
«* Every way calculated to become popular. Its descriptions 
are strong and vigorous; its incidents well-conceived.”—Sun. 


Iv. 
Sketches in the Pyrenees, &c. 
By the Author of “« Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine.” &c, 
«* The most brilliant book of its class we can remember to have 
read.” —Exruminer, 


Vv. 
Sacred History of the World. 
By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and K.A.S.L. 
Third and concluding Volume. vo. 14s. 


vl. 

On Female Improvement. 
By Mes. John Sandford, 

Authoress of Woman in her Social and Domestic Character.’ 

2 vols. 12mo. 12s. in cloth. ° 
«« Strong principle, based on religion, refined taste, and prac- 
| tical knowledge, are the characteristics of these little volumes.” 
| —Literary Gazette, 


vil. 
Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
By his Brother, Dr. John Davy. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 
« By far the best account that has yet been published of the 
labours of the most distinguished chemist of our age and coun- 
| try.”—Atlas. 





London : Longman and Co. 


LADY E. S. WORTLEY’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. — 
OURS at APLES; 
and other Poems. 


By the Lady E.STUART WORTLEY. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY MR. MURRAY. 


HE WHOLE of BYRON’S WORKS, 


with the Notes. In 1 vol. 8vo. 20s. bound. 


II. 
Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 


Bvo. 9s. Gd. 


ul. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
v 


ol. If, 8vo. 14s. 


IV. 
The Black Sea and Circassia. 
By Taitbout de Marigny. 
Map, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 
Bishop Heber’s Sermons for every Sunday 


in the Year. 
} 2d eclition, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
} 


V1. 
Lord Carnarvon’s Portugal, Gallicia, and the 
Basque Provinces. 
2u edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2!s. 

VII. 

Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, and the Morea. 

With Plates, post 8vo. 

vill. 

On the Unchangeable Character of all Wars 
in Spain. 


Bve. 5s, 
SJobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





In 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 7s. beautifully illustrated, 
HE PROGRESS of CREATION con- 


sidered with Reference to the present Condition of the 
By MARY ROBER®S, 


Author of * Annals of my Village,” &c. &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Earth. 


On the Ist of June was published, No. 21 of 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL HISTORY; with the Animal Kingdom of 
the Baron Cuvier, Embellished with elegant coloured Engrav- 
ings, price ls. 
Conducted by WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. &c. &c, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO LORD BROUGHAM. 
I r 
FASON 


n small 8vo. with 8 Plates, price 5s. 
7 PHILOSOPHY of INSTINCT and 
F ° 
By J.STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 
NEW WORKS BY THE REV. W. WHEWELL, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge, 


‘ice Ss, 
ON the PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
3 vols. 8vo. price 2l. 2s, 

History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times. 

Price 5s. 6d. 

The Mechanical Euclid; containing the 
Elements of Mechanics and Hy ics, d id after the 
manner of the Elements of Geometry; and including the Pro- 
positions tixed upon by the University of Cambridge, as requisite 
for a Degree. ‘l'o which are added, Notes on the Logic of Induc- 
tion and Deduction, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand ; Cambridge: 
J. and J.J. Deighton. 





. In 1 vol, post 8vo. : 
UIZOT’S LECTURES on EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION. The authorised edition. 
Translated by PRISCILLA MARIA BECKWITH. 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ue POET’S DAUGHTER, 
Is now ready. 

John Macrone, St. James's Square, 

Agents—Bell and Bradfute, and D. Campbell, for Scotland ; 
and John Cumming, for Ireland. 


: REV. J, GRANT’S WORKS. — 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
2 vols. 12 


a ° 

History of the English Church and Sects, 
4 vols. 1/. 16s. 

Lent Lectures on the Last Things, 

Arabia; a Poem. 5s. 

By the Rev. J. GRANT, M.A. 
Minister of Kentish Town, 
Printed for Rivingtons, and Hatchard. 


ds. 





n 8vo, price 7s. 6d. in boards, 





I 
HE FOUR GOSPELS; arranged in a 
Series of Tabular Parallels, on a new Principle. 
Printed for J,,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 

A of FAMILY PRAYER, for 

each Morning and Evening of the Week. 

By the Rev, JAMES SLADE, M.A. 

Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
t Also, by the same Author, 

Family Readings from the Gospel of St. 
Jolin, adapted, also, to the Use of Teachers in Sunday Schools. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 

Volume First appeared on 18th March. 
Volume Second on ist May. 
Volume Third on Ist June. 
Volume Fourth will appear on Ist July. 


In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. in boards, mn 
SYSTEM 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mali. 
TMHE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh : J. Murray; and Whittaker and Co. 
London, 


MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 


~ = In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 
§ OCIET \ in AMERICA. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
‘ Author ot “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” 

In the course of this tour, I visited almost every kind of in- 
Stitution; the prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and Nashville; 
the insane and other hospitals of almost every considerable 
place; the literary and scientific institutions; the factories of 
a north; the plantations of the south; the farms of the west. 

lived in houses which might be called palaces, in log-houses, 
and in a farm-house. I travelled much in waggons, as well as 
Stages; also on horseback; and in some of the best and worst 
Steam-boats. I saw weddings and christenings, the gatherings 
of the richer at watering-places, and the humbler at country 
festivals, I was present at orations, at land sales, and in the 
(lave-market. 1 was in frequent attendance on the Supreme 

ourt and the Senate, and witnessed some of the Proceedings of 
a legislatures. Above all, 1 was received into the bosom of 
ee not asa stranger, but as a daughter ora fh! 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





Published this day, price Eighteen Shillings, 
Vol, XV. Part I. of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH 


EDITION. 


Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


The present half-volume contains the Articles Micrometer and Microscope, by Sir David Brewster; Milton 


and Mir; 


au, by James Browne, LL.D.; Mineralogy, by 


Professor Jameson, including Geology, by Professor 


Phillips; Mollusca, by Professor Fleming; Money, by J. R. MacCulloch, Esq. &. &c. 


At least two-thirds of the matter in the 
former edition has been substantial! 


it half-volume is entirely new. 
retained, it has been amended in style, imy ar 
modated in every respect to the actual state of knowledge, and the general design of the work. 


Wherever any of the text of the 
lin t, and accom- 
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Upon the whole, the Edition of the * Encyclopedia Britannica” now offered to the Public, embracing improve- 
ments and additions, both numerous and extensive, ought to be considered not only as a Permanent Repository of all 
that is valuable in Science and Literature, taking these terms in their most comprehensive acceptation, but, from the 
regularity of its publication, it also deserves to be regarded as a Periodical, furnishing, in alphabetical arrangement, 


an ample fund of varied and authentic information; or it may 


be viewed as a Series of New and Cheap Books pub- 


lished at stated intervals, upon subjects the most interesting in Literature, and important in Science. 
Adam and Charles Black. Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, 


and Co. London: and John Cumming, Dublin. 


UNCLE PHILIP’s CONVERSATIONS, ‘ 
New edition, in one pocket volume, uniform with Peter Parley’s 
Works, embellished with One Hundred Cuts, price 4s 6d. fancy 


boards, 
NCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS 
with CHILDREN about the Tools and Trades among 
Inferior Animals. The third edition, with very great Additions 
and Improvements. 
Also, the third edition of 
Uuele Philip’s Conversations with Young 
People about the Whale Fishery and the Polar Regions, em- 
bellished with Seventy Engravings, price only 4s. 6d. fancy bds. 
ondon: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be precured, by Order, of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
Dedicated, by - ial Command, to the King, 
the Fourth Volume of _— 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S 
DESPATCHES : completing India. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 
Of whom may be had the former volumes. 
The Third English Edition, 
GUIDO SORELLI’S eaaaie 3 TO THE PROTESTANT 
PAITH. 


ONFESSIONS to SILVIO PELLICO. 
The rapid sale of Sorelli’s book has called for a new im- 
pression of it, beautifully bound, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

«Guido Sorelli is a man of talent and sincerity,”—The Christian 
Advocate. 

« The perfect candour and unsuspecting frankness with which 
Guido Sore'li lays before the reader the history of his own mind, 
and the openness with which every imperfection in disposition, 
as well as every mistake in judgment, is presented for the pur- 
poses of instruction and warning, render Sorelli’s work exceed- 
ingly interesting.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for the Author, 18 Piccadilly; P. Rolandi, 20 Berners 
Street; Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


SPIRIT OF ETIQUETTE. 
.In 18mo. gilt edges, price 1s. ‘ 
TNHE SPIRIT of ETIQUETTE; 
or, Politeness Exemplified. 
By a LADY of DISTINCTION. 

** This is a neat and elegant publication; and should be in the 
hands of every one whose station or circumstances lead them into 
good society.” 

London: Moore, 44 Paternoster Row; and ali Booksellers. 
NEW EDITION, REDUCED IN PRICE, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound, price 28. 6d. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM of COM. 
MERCIAL ARITHMETIC; containing a new and 
improved Explanation of the Theory of the Science, with an ex- 
tensive application of its principles to the various branches of 
Commerce, according to the existing practices of Trade, and 
Rules for performing Menta! Calculati 
By WILLIAM TATE, Jun, 








Also, 
* * . ’ 

An Appendix to the Commercial Arithmetic, 
exhibiting the Methods employed by Merchants, Bankers, and 
Brokers, for the i of Merchandi Mental per Centages, 
Interest Accounts in Accounts-Current, Public Funds, Marine 
Insurances, Standarding in Gold and Silver, Arbitrations of Ex- 
change in Bills, Bullion, and Merchandise, and actual and pro 
forma Statements of British and Foreign Invoices and Account 
Sales. By W. Tate, Jun. Neatly bound, price 2s. 6d.; or both 
Parts bound together, 4s. 6d. 

« The rules are clear, and more precise than usual, The exer- 
cises are neatly composed, and have a greater relation to the 
actual business of the world than is y with el 
books; whilst, to every branch that will admit of it, rules 
mental calculations, or short cuts to answer, are added. 
Spectator, 








J 
for 
rae 


Effingham Wilson, No. 88 Royal Exchange. 
ON INSANITY AND ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE, 
In post 8vo. price 5s. 

HAT ASYLUMS WERE, ARE, and 

OUGHT TO BE; being the Substance of Five Lec- 

tures delivered before the Managers of the Montrose Royal 

Lunatic Asylum. 

By W. A. F. BROWNE, Surgeon. 

Medical Superi d of the M Asylum, formerly 
resident of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, &c. Xc. 
4. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London, 








With 25 Engravings, price 24s, the third edition of 

» . x » . 

MYHE NERVOUS SYSTEM of the 

HUMAN BODY, asexplained in a Series of Papers, read 

betore the Royal Society of London. With an Appendix of Cases 
sud Consultatior$ on Nervous Diseases. 

By Sir CHARLES BELL, K.G.H. F.R.S.L. and E. 

Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh ; Retired 

Member of the Council, and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, 

Royal College of Surgeons ef Londen ; Fellow of the Royal Col- 

lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh; and late Senior Surgeon of the 

Middlesex Hospital. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London. 


Price 6s. 
LORA METROPOLITANA; or, 
BOTANICAL KAMBLES within 30 Miles of London. 
Being the result of numerous Excursions made during the last 
Four Years, furnishing a List of the Plants that have been found 
on the diflerent Heaths, Woods, Hills, &c. surrounding the Me- 
tropolis ; to which is added, a Supplement containing an Index of 
the English and Latin Names, the ‘lime of Flowering, and 
Colour of the lowers, with many additional! Localities proour 
last summer, 
By DANIEL COOPER, A.L.S. 
Curator to the Botanical Society of London, &c. 
%%%* The Supplement may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. 
Printed for S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 
Terms to Mr. D. Cooper’s Class of Practical Botany, 1!. 11s. 6d. 
An Excursion takes place every Monday. For further particulars 
apply to Mr. D. Cooper, 82 Blackfriars Road. 


In royal 4fo. price 6s. 6d.; and imperial 4to. price 12s. 6d, 
. 1 . ’ 
| (ar ~~-iaguetaaapeen of ORNITHOLOGY, 
No, ll. 

By Sir W, JARDINE, Bart. and P. J. SELBY, Esq. 

Contents of No. i1.:—Hawmatopus Palliatus—Bernicla Sandvi- 
censis — Spindalis Bilineatus — Eupodes Xanthosomus — Spermo- 
phaga Hematina—P hasianus Lineatus. 

Contents of No. 1,—Pernis Apivorus — Hypsipetes Ganeesa — 
Brachypus Entilotus — lanthocincla Squamata— Columba Prin- 
ceps—Crax Yarellii. 


THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
Just published, price 6s. with upwards of 80 coloured Plates, 


The Birds of Western Africa. By Mr. Swain- 
son. OL XY Vol. XVII. of the Series. : 


Vol. XVII. on Foreign Butterflies, by the 
Rev. J. Duncan ( Author of the two previous Volumes on British 
Butterflies and British Moths), will be ready in a few days. 
London: S. Highley, 22 Fieet street; W.H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 

and all Booksellers. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 24. 6d. in cloth, 
~ 
Tes TWIN FOUNDLINGS. 
A Poem. 
By WILLIAM RUFUS USHER, 
Author of ** Cottage Life.” 
London: Longman and Co,; and William Potts, Banbury. 


Price 15s. boards, in one compact closely printed volume, 
808 pag: 


x a 

NEW and COMPLETE ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, under the Title of * WALKER RE- 
MODELLED.” 

Exhibiting the present Usage of the Language, in Spelling, 
Grammatical Inflection, and Pronunciation ; with the Terms of 
Ait, Science, and General Literature that have arisen since the 
days of Johnson; the relationship of words by classification and 
mutual reference; ancient and peculiar words or senses, with 
the dates of their use, or the authors’ names; the meaning of all 
common prefixes and common i ; careful definiti 
of scientific terms; and the strict, as well as popular meaning of 
words liable to bias the mind in abstract reasoning; schemes of 
sounds more accurate than any yet furnished, with elaborate in- 
troductory principles, and instructions for removing defects of 
utterance, foreign, provincial, vulgar, and impedimental ; a Key 
to the Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names; an Appendix on Modern Foreign Names, &c. 

y K. H. SMART, 
Author of “an Outline of Sematology;” ‘‘ a Practical Grammar 
of English Pronunciation ;” ‘ Theory and Practice of 
Elocution;”" &c. 

London: Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; Longman, Rees, and 
Co.; J. Richardson; J. Booker; Baldwin and Cradock; Sher- 
wood and Co.; J. G. and F, Rivington; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; W.H. 
Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Houlston 
and Son; J. Templeman; J, Van Voorst; and J, and J. J, 
Deighton, Cambridge. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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~~ On the First of July will be published, 
PART I. OF 





A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. Secretary of the Zoological Society. 


This work, which is intended as a companion to “ The History of British Quadrupeds and 
British Fishes,” will be completed in two volumes 8vo. and will contain a greater number of Bri- 
tish Birds than has yet been included in any work on the same subject. 
vings on wood— two representations of many of them; 
given, to represent the various changes dependent on 
age, sex, or season. The whole of the Birds will be engraved by, or ey the direction of, Mr. 

ton wil 1 


All the species will be illustrated by 
and in some cases, even three figures will 


will be 





author has access. The vig 
ing the d 


and subservient to the general subject—occa- 
of some i i 





sionally ill 


admit. 





‘Thompson, whose name is at once a guarantee that the 


ref 
drawings will be made from living examples of the Birds as often as opportunities permit ; 


and uniform | 


and in other instances, from the most perfect specimens in the different collections to which the 





PROSPECTUS OF 


and no expense or labour will be spared to render this « 
tensive observation, long practical acquaintance with the subject, and the plan of the work, will 


ortion of internal or external structure ; 
istory of British Birds” as complete as ex- 


‘The work will be printed in demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each Part; and in royal 8vo. price 5s,; and 
a very limited number of copies in imperial 8vo, corresponding in size and character with « The 
History of British Quadrupeds and British Fishes.” The last size cannot be delivered until com. 
plete, and Subscribers’ Names are requested to be sent to the Publisher. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH REPTILES. 


By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. Professor of Zoology in King’s College. 


a hit 


l-k 


n zealous 


list of Ireland, whose communications on the Reptiles of 








In pursuance of the 
Fishes and of British Qu: 
be immediately succeeded by 
the former works, and that of Mr. Yarrell, on British B: 
the Vertebrate Animals of the British Islands. 


lan already 
rupeds,” it is intended 


The Reptiles of this country, although few in number, are not devoid of considerable interest. | ceding works; and, in add 
1 h misund d, and several innocent and useful species are shun- 
y rom a mistaken notion that they are, directly or indirectly, noxious to man. | tion of the Batrachian genera. 
The elucidation of their habits, the distinctive description of the species, their geographical distri- | 





Their habits are popularly muc 
ned and d s] 





hihi 


of all the 


by the p 
that the latter work, now nearly finished, shall 


of “ The History of British | larly from a 


The Woodcuts will be 


that portion of the kingdom, cannot but be highly interesting; 
a ‘History of British Reptiles,” by the same author, which, with | engaged in the pursuit of British Zoology, the continuance of the kind and liberal attention which 
rds, will complete the Natural History of he has already so extensively received during the progress of his former work. 


and he solicits from all who are 


in their general style, with those of the pre- 





ition to a figure of each species, and of some of the most important varie- 
i of devel 





ties, will prise many 





bution, and the history of the fc 
which will be fully discussed. 


forms, are amongst the subjects | 


particularly the transforma- 


Part I, will be published on the 2d of October, price 2s. 6d. in demy vo. and 5s. in royal 8vo; 
and a very limited number of copies will also be printed in imperial 8vo. uniform with “ The His- 
tory of the British Quadrupeds and British Fishes.” The last size cannot be delivered until com- 


‘The author has already to offer his thanks for the promise of much valuable assistance, particu- | plete, and Subscribers are requested to forward their Names to the Publisher. 





On the First of August will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 28s. (Parts I. to IX. being now ready, price 2s. Gd. each), 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 


By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. Professor of Zoology in King’s College. 


Illustrated by a figure of each Subject, engraved in the first style of the Art, on Wood, of every British Animal, together with numerous Vignette Tail-pieces. The manner 
in which each department has been executed, may be known by the following extracts from the press. 


“ Reflects the greatest credit on its author, from the manner in which it is gotten up, the 
purity and elegance of the style, and the clearness and beauty of the wood engravings. 


1 of national 


e are 





pen of a gentleman so fully capable of doing justice to a subject of such great interest, not only to 
the medical world, but to the public in general.”—Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 
quisiti he li 


to the of the country.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 





ing from the “ This work will be an 





glad to see such a work, one which may be 


P 


A few copies are also printed in royal 8vo. and imperial 8vo. to range with the two preceding and following works, 





. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 2. 8s. illustrated by nearly 400 beautiful Woodcuts, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES. 


By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. Secretary to the Zoological Society. 


This work, which contains a complete History of the Ichthyology of Great Britain, including many species never before noticed, is embellished with 240 Figures of Fishes, 
taken from the objects themselves, and 145 Illustrative Vignettes, drawn and engraved by the most eminent Artists ; and no pains have been spared to render it worthy 


1 
of public estimation. 


This book ought to be largely circulated, not only on account of its scientific merits—though 
these, as we have in part shewn, are great and signal—but because it is popularly written through- 
out, and therefore likely to excite general attention to a subject which ought to be held as one of 





primary importance. Every one is interested about fishes—the political economist, the epicure, 
the merchant, the man of science, the angler, the poor, the rich. , e 
book as the dawn of a new era in the Natural History of England.” —Quarterly Review, April. 


We hail the appearance of this 


A limited number of Copies have been printed in royal 8vo. price 4/. 16s.; and Fifty only on imperial 8vo. price 7!. 4s. for which last size early application will be necessary. 


In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 


By EDWARD JESSE, F.L.S. 
Author of ‘* Gleanings in Natural History.” 


Contents.—Thames Fishing—Trolling in Staffordshire—Perch 
Fishing-Club—Two Days’ Fiy-fishing on the Test—Luckford 
Fishing-Club—Grayling Fishing—A Visit to Oxford—The Coun- 
try Clergyman. 

“ We think we have said enough to confirm our opinion of this 
excellent little volume. The scraps of philosophy with which it 

bounds; the feeling and benevolence which pervades every 
chapter; the jokes and good humour interspersed throughout ; 
the sketches of character; the hints and practical inf< ion i 





In post 8vo. with Twenty-six Illustrations, price 124, 


BEAUTIES OF THE COUNTRY ; 


Or, Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, and the 
Seasons. 


By THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “ A Day in the Woods.” 

“Mr. Miller has lived in the country, and has observed its 
features; and he paints them faithfully and well, His images 
are just, his effects true, and his reflections full of interest and 
character.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ A very pleasant volume; the selections have been made with 
much good taste, and the origina) matter is always interesting. 
The work is beautifully illustrated with many admirable wood- 
cuts.” —Atheneum, 

“« To the real lovers of Nature, this work will be most welcome. 
It is written with graphic truth, and in a healthy tone. Mr. 
Miller describ is object to be to embody in his volume what- 





t 
contains; the occasional pictures of English habits—all combine 
to render this volume a fund of i ion ani i 

Every atom is interesting.”—Sporting Magazine. 





ever is most ‘ beautiful or poetical in country life and scenery.’ 


Elegantly printed in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. in cloth, 
GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 


Each Stanza illustrated with an Engraving on Wood, from 32 
original Drawings expressly made for the volume, by the follow- 
ing eminent Artists :— 
A.W. Callcott, R.A. | 
W. Collins, R.A. 


Thales Fielding 


J.J. Chalon, A.R.A. 
Frank Howard 


8. A. Hart, A.R.A. 


J. Constable, R.A. | W. Westall, A.R.A. | T, Landseer 
A. Cooper, R.A. G. Barrett C. Landseer 
H. Howard, R.A. W. Boxall J.H. Nixon 
W. Mulready, R.A. | G. Cattermole C. R, Stanley 
T. Stothard, R.A. P. Dewint J. W. Wright. 


R. Westall, R.A. Copley Fielding 

“ This is a curiosity in art. One of the exquisite gems of our 
language is here augmented in its interest and beauty by illus- 
trations, which, in the very fact of their existence, proclaim the 
power of the author. The drawings are from our highest artists, 
and the names of the engravers also include many of the most 
distinguished ially in this branch ofart. It is truly a beau- 








All this he has done, and has also p d with vivid 
skill, many of the old country customs and festivals.” —Ewvaminer. 








tiful volume.”—Morning Post. 


Published this day, price 7s. uniform in size with the “ Elegy,” and by the same Author, 


THE BARD. 


With Twelve Illustrations, from Drawings by the Hon. Mrs. JOHN TALBOT. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 PATERNOSTER ROW. . 
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